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True Lover of the Liberties of the People. 
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TO A 


MEM B E R 


New PARLIAM ENT, 


From a true Lover of the Liberties 
of the People. 


BEING 


An ANS V E R to a LETTER wrote to a Member of 
the laſt Parliament by his H r, in which the Privi- 
lege of inſtructing our Repreſentatives was ridiculed ; the 
Reaſons why a Place-Bill ſhould not paſs into a Law 
were defended, and the Conduct of the HAN War 
with Spain was  vindicared : 

Together with 


Some Remarks upon the Conduct of Tome Perſons in Bri- 
ren, before and ſince the late Emperor of Germany's 
cath. : 


Even in thoſe troubled Times, „ when dreadful Blake 
Aud angry Nations with the Britiſh Name; 

Let every tumbl 'd State, let Europe ſay, 
Suftain'd and balanc'd by my Naval Arm, 

Ab] what muſt theſe immortal Spirits think 

Of your poor Shifts ?- 


TromsoN's Britannia. 
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LET TER 


TO A 


Member of Parliament, &c. 


T the. Beginning of the laſt Seſſion of 
> the laſt Parliament, there was a Pam- 
phlet publiſhed, intituled 4 Letter to a 
Member of Parliament, containing the 
Writers Obſervations upon the Pri- 
vilege of the People to inſtruct their 
Repreſentatives, his Reaſons why the 
Bill limiting ſuch Numbers of Place- 
men to ſit in the Houſe of Commons, 


2 ſhould nor paſs into a Law; and a Vindication of the Mea- 


ſures that have been taken in conducting the preſent War 
with Spain. And now, in the firſt Sctiton of this new Par- 
lament, I take this Opportunity to have the Honour of 


4 addreſſing you, to whom freely gave my Vote at the laſt 


Election, for a Member of Parliament, to repreſent the 


| County I reſide in. It is true, the Suffrages of the Maſori- 
ty of legal Voters intitle you to a Seat in the Houſe of Com- 


mons; but your ſtrenuous Endeavours for the Good of 

your Country in the laſt Parliament, merited an uncom- 

mon Attention, and was the great Inducement, which in- 
A 2 fluenced 


N 
| 
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fluenced your Electors to make Choice of you to repreſent 
them in this alſo, whereby you may have new Opportunt- 
ties to vindicate the Honour of Britain, to, defend its Li- 
berties, and protect our happy Conſtitution, from the At- 
tacks of thoſe who have too long preſumed to invade them. 

Theſe are the ſincere Wiſhes of your Friends here; and 
that I, in particular, take the Liberty to addreſs you with 
ſome Warmth on this Subject, you will generouſly forgive 
a friendly Concern for«my Country, wiich procceds not 
from Paſſion, private Reſentment, or any particular View, 
but from theſe melancholly Reflections the preſent Situa- 
tion of our Affairs at home and abroad afford me, the one al- 
moſt ruined, the other in as deſpiſed a Condition. 

It is not the Vanity to be an Author that prompts 
me, nor Malice againſt any particular Perſon who dit- 
fers from my Opinion, that induces me to write; for it is 
impoſſible we can all think uniformly; but if Intereſt and 
private View become the State Maxims of thoſe who go- 
vern us, and from whom they receive ſuch Sanction as to 
make them the Rules of Procedure in Parliament, and 
the Method by which they conduct themſelves and rule the 
Nation, and which may tend to wound any Part of our 
Conſtitution, every Perſon is then called upon to ſpeak and 
write, to Convince our Repreſentatives to guard againſt 
what in Time may entirely abolith our excellent Rules of 
Government. — 

And I preſume, by addreſſing myſelf ta you, I have many 
moreAdvantages than 1f I had appealed to thePublick ; for, 
tho” this is the common Method, yetl could expect noRedreſs 
of my Complaints, but what proceeds from Opinions with- 
out Doors; but when I addreſs my Revrefentative in Par- 
liament, in whom I and his EieCtors have repoſed ſuch 
Confidence as to conſtitute him one of our Legiſlators, I 
muſt expect ail legal Relief from what 1 {utter ; I muſt lay 
before him what I, as Part of the Nation, and particularly 
as his Elector, claim; I muſt inſtruct my Repreſcorative, or, 


how can he know my Sentiments, and the Injuries J ſuf- 


fer, of which he is to endeavour a Redreſo? 
But altho*, Str, certain great Anthors imagine their 


Skill in parliamentary Affairs fo dexterous, their Seuſe ol 


the 


11 
the Good of their Conſtituents ſo excellent, as to need no 
Inſtructions, and who have, by two Letters to a Member 
of the laſt Parliament, endeavoured to prove th: Privilege 
of inſtructing our Repreſentatives unnecellary and quite ab- 
ſurd;yer I am ſo far convinced of the Neceſſity of —_— 
our Members, as Occurrences happen in Parliament, that 
find it incumbent upon me to refute theſe Maxims of cer- 
tain hon---ble G men, who, if they were able to 
convince us, that what they write was couform to the Law 
and Couſtitution of our Country, and thereby bring the 
Privilege of inſtructing into Deſuetude; or, had they the 
Power to enact this Right to be illegal, and clinch ir with 
a Penalty, might procure the ohly Means to ſcreen them- 
ſelves from all future Enquiries, however juſt, of their un- 
accountable Adm----------n, | 

Altho' the Gentlemen who are elected to repreſent us 
in Parliament are ſenſible of the Grievances we ſuffer, and 
ſuch of them who are free and independent of the Fa- 
vours of the Mr, are determined to oppoſe all Schemes 


which may tend to infringe the Liberties of the People; 
yet the Right of the Conſtituents to inſtruct their Repreſen- 


ratives cannot thereby be impaired; for the one is the De- 
ſign, and, when executed, the Act of the Member, whereas 
the other is the conjunct Voice and Sentiments of the Con- 
ſtiruents, authoriſing the Act of the Repreſentative. It is 


certain, Sir, that, conform to the ttue Principles of Liber- 
ty, the Community retains a ſupreme Power of ſaving them- 
3 ſelves from the Deſigns and Attempts of any Body, even of 
their Legiſlators, whenever they ſhall be fo fooliſh, or ſo 
» wicked, as carry on Deſigns againtt the Liberties and Pro- 
perties of rhe Subject; for the Legiſlative acts againſt the 
x Truſt repoſed in them, whenever they endeavour ro invade 
the Property of the Subject, and to make themſelves, or any 
Part of the Community or Society, Maſters and arbitrary 
Diſpoſers of the Liberties and Fortunes of the People. It 
1 1s a certain Maxim in Politicks, That Society is greater than 
the repreſenting Legiſlature. To the Society belong all 
the Caſes extra Regimen, to the legiſlative Repreſentatives 


all intra Regimen, who enact Laws for our better Govern- 


ment, conform to our Conſtitution ; but if any Thing ſo ex- 


travagant 


161 
travagant could be imag ined, that they, for Inſtance, ſhould 
attempt to ſell us under a foreign Dominion, (as is ſaid of 
King John) would not the Society without Doors deny 
their Juriſdiction, and declare ſuch an Act void and null, 
as being contrary to the very Eſſence and Meaning of our. 
Government! And the ſame Reaſoning muſt be good to 
ſhew us that the Society of the People are unquettionably 
intitled to inſtruct their Members; for, if they can deny 
their Juriſdiction in what is anticonſtitutional, they can in- 
ſtruct them when they apprebend the Conſtitution to be in 
Danger. Theſe were the Principles which introduced the 
Revolution, and he who endeavours to depretiate or eraſe 
them, is an Enemy to our Conſtitution, and ſaps the 
Foundation of our pretent Eſtabliſhment, : 

I do nor affirm this Privilege of inſtructing our Mem- 
bers ſhould be ſo literally underſtood, as that nothing can 
be legally enacted in Parliament, but what the People muſt 
firft have inſtructed. There are no Rules without Excepti- 
ons, 2s In this Caſe there is no reaſoning from Generals 
to Particulars ; but now, that ſeptennial Parliaments ſeem to 
be ſo well eſtabliſhed, as no apparent Proſpect is probabie 
of repealing the Law on thar Head, there is certainly the 
greater Neceſſity of inſtructing. 

When Parliaments ſubſiſted for one Vear, the Members 
were either annually inſtructed, or might he ſo, by being an- 
nually amongſt their Electors; but in the Caſe of ſeptennial 
Parliaments, ſhould this Poſition of not inſtructing obtain, 
thoſe who have the Tuition of our Liberties miglit diſpoſe 
of them at Pleaſure for that Period; and whatever the 
Community ſuffercd, either by reſcinding old Acts, or en- 
acting of new, it would not be fo eaſy to regain as it 1s to 
reſcind, and Liberty might be undone, whilſt the Powers 
of the Mewber remained uncontrouled. | 

What Changes and Viciſſitudes in the political Govern- 
ment ef all Nations, has not Time produced? What un- 


laok'd for Accidents have not happened in the Space of ſe- 


ven Years? And what have been but the humble Thoughts 


of a Candidate, have proved the determined ſelf Views of a: 


Repreſentative. Who, in anno 1727, imagined the Exciſe 
Scheme, would have been approven of in Parliament in 
| anno 


Z 


1 
anno 1733? Or, who, in anno 1734, once thought the 
giving up of our Trade in the Weſt Indies, by our late 
famous Convention with Spain, would have been the Reſult 
of a Britiſh Parliament in anno 1538-9? It any of theſe 
Caſes had happened when Parliaments were annual, ſuch. 
Repreſentatives, who by their Votes had approven of 
theſe Motions within Doors, had no Reaſon, from the al- 

moſt univerſal Sentiments of the Nation without Doors, to 

expect Favour from their EleCtors, at their Return from 
Parliament to ſolicite their Re- election: And ſuch is the 


Connection of the univerſal Good of the People, with the 
Sentiments, or what, in all Caſes of Independency, will be 


the Sentiments and Actions of our Repreſentatives, that the 
one is inſeparable from the other: When thoſe meet, the 
Liberties of the People are ſafe, but if they differ in Points 
eſſential to the maintaining our Conſtitution to be what o- 


riginally it was, and which all agree to be excellent, then 


certain Deſtruction to theſe Liberties muſt be the Conſe- 


2 quence. Bur, to preſerve and protect them, the People 
a have a good Right to inſtruct their Re preſentati vet. 


What are the Reaſons, Sir, of ſummoning Parlia- 
ments, but that the People by their Repreſentatives may 
enact ſuch Laws as are ſalutary for their collective Body? 
For ſuch is the Britjþ Conſtitution, that the Influence of 
the People conſtituting their Members, muſt prevail over 
the Defigns of a Miniſter who would attempt the prevail» 
ing of the executive Power over the Legiſlative, or endea- 
vour to blend both into the Prerogative of the Grown. 
A neceſſary -Bulwark this! and our great Defence a- 
gainſt arbitrary Power, where the Will of the Prince muſt 
become Law to the ſuffering Subject; and to withſtand 
— dangerous Principle, is to maintain true Britiſb Li- 
berty. 
4 When our Repreſentatives ſhall neglect the united Ad- 
vice, the joint Sentiments of their Conſtituents, tranſmitted 
to them as their Inſtructions, and prefer their private Inte- 
et to the publick Truſt, it is then a proper Seaſon, at a 
mew Election, to ſhift Hands, and remedy the Misfortune, 
by making Choice of ſuch Perſons as will view the Inte- 
welt of the People in the ſame Light they do their m— 


, _ 1 . 


Pole of the People. This, as has been ſaid, is a jus quæſi- 
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So every honeft Friton ought to do: And indeed this ig} 
the true Method by which we can be well repreſented. 4 

As in this Letter, Sir, I ſhall have frequent Occaſion to thi 
make Uſe of the Word Repreſentative, I ſhall define this tu 
Term according to my Apprehenſions of its Meaning. 

A Repreſentative in the Parliament of Great Britain, is (tl 
one, who, in virtue of the Couſtitution, by the Majerity off ww} 
legal Votes of his Conſtituents, is choſen to be the wh 
Guardian and Protector of the | Liberties of the Peo- of 
ple, and who, by the Nature of his Office, is bound to re. cet 
ceive luſtructions from his Conſtituents, as Occurrences 7 no! 


happen in Parliament, according to which he is to demean Ne 
himlelf tor the general Good of the whole Body politick, & ftar 
b Po: 


agrecable to the Laws and Practice of his Country, And 
theſe, I think, are the Powers with which every Mem- 
ber of the Houſe of Commons is veſted. a 
That our Members are not the ſame in their Office with 
the Duteh De puties, I agree ; The Election ofthe firſt being , per 
the Right of the People of Britain, the Choice of the lat- 
ter being the Juriſdiction of the Magiſtrates in Holland. Exc 
There the People have no Share in the Government, they 5 
being wholly excluded from all Exerciſe in the Legiſlature, 2 
by an Edict made 150 Years ago, and they have had no 
Share in the executive Part of their Laws fince, except 
when De Hit was made a Sacrifice by a juſtly enraged Po- 
pulace, for preſuming to betray his Country to the arbitra- 
ry Power of France. And it is ridiculous to affirm the 
Dutch Deputies to be the mere Creatures of the People, 
ſince no Author can be quoted to ſhew me any Inſtance Z 
where a Deputy of the united Provinces was choſen by a 


tum of their Magiſtrates. So ſays Sir William Temple; and 
our Ambaſſadors who ſucceeded to that great Man have 
been egregioully ignorant of the Dutch Conſtitution, to ad- 
vance ſuch a Fact, that the Dutch Deputics were the mere 


Creatures of the People. ; 3. 
I now proceed to examine the Author's Poſitions, laid 


down in the Letter I formerly mentioned, againſt in- 
ſtructing And by obſerving, if his Arguments are ſtrong 


and convincing, muſt yield the Diſpute, or 3 78 E 
| take 


= 
* 


1 
0 T take to be an excellent Privilege, and, without which, I 
on to] think our Conſtitution in great Danger of being over- 


this turned, 
: Our Author ſays, Fe is at a Loſs to comprehend how they 


this is 


u, is (the People) ſhould inſtruct their Repreſentatives in Matters 
ty of which they cannot legally know any Thing of. 1 anſwer, That 

the when a Repreſentative keeps his Couſtituents in Ignorance 
Peo- bf Parliamentary A fairs, when ſuch are their neareſt Con- 
o re- cerns, the Nation thinks this a moſt illegal Practice. Ig- 
nces norance in religious Matters is a favourite Maxim of the 


nean Nomi Clergy, which, tho' condemned by all good Prate=- 
tick, ſtants, is now adopted, as a wiſe Scheme, by our modern 
And Politicians ; for the People's Ignorance, ſay they, makes 
em- Party, Faction, Clamour, and all Oppoſition ceaſe: But 
the ſame Reaſon that condemns it in Religion, muſt alſo 

with defeat it in Matters which concern our Liberty and Pro- 
cing , perty, ſecured by the Reformation, and confirmed to us by 
lat- the Revolution: For Inftance, when the late excellent 
and. Exciſe Scheme was propoſed, by our being kept in Ignorance 
hey of its Nature, the Nation generally believed there was 
ure, no great Harnf in it; but, upon the Preje#ers being ſolicit- 
no ed, that the Bill itſelf might be printed, and that, as all 
:ept ¶ Exciſe Laws arc hard upon the Subject, who directly pay 
Po- | the Duty, its Force and Effects might, upon Reviews and 
tra- & Reaſonings, be fairly tried, ſo ſoon as the Bill appeared, 
che the Project was univerſally damned, and its Authors were 
ple, obliged to deſiſt from puſhing for its becoming a Law. 
nce But our Author's Want of Comprehenſion may cafily be 
dy a ſupplied, notwithſtanding of our being kept in this legal 
£6- © Ignorance, as he is pleaſed to word it ; for, ſince the Peo- 
and ple cannot inſtruct their Repreſentatives in Matters they 
aye do not know, they are firmly reſolved to inſtruct them in 
ad- all Matters they do know. They know their Liberties 
erc are in Danger; they know alſo, a Place Bill muſt be ob- 
 Wrained and paſt into a Law, for. Security of theſe Liberties ; 
aid therefore, they inſtruct their Repreſentatives to paſs this 
in. Place-Bill. | 
oe i The Author is pleaſed: to ſay, This anticonſlitutional Pra- 
6 A #/ice of infruing, ſeems a mere egi to him, | ; 
IKO 7 p 


1 


T cannot but obſerve, that juggling in publick Affairs 4 


is an ugly Method of acting, and he who ſuſpects Jug- 
gling moſt, is the firſt Man 1 would certainly accuſe, Jug- ? 
gling in thoſe Matters is a latent Crime againſt a Conſti- 
tution, as Theft is a latent taking away a private Property, 


and I would as ſoon believe a Juggler's Sincerity, as I would 
give Credit to a common Theit's Innocence. 
poſſible, avoid Scandal, and inform our Author, that be- 
fore the Conſtitution of Parliaments was altered from 
being annual, the People generall,; inſtructed their Mem- 
bers at their Election; and it was often known in thoſe 


Days, for what Purpoſes Parliaments were called; and 


when Affairs were brought before them, which were not 
foreſeen or expected, the Members have deſired Time to 
conſult their Con ſtituents, and receive their Inſtructions 
how to behave in ſuch an Emergence. 

A rotabie Inſtance of this Retoſution, as well as of the 
An:iquity of the Privilege of inſtructing, we find in the 
Reign pf Edward the III. When his Majeſty demanded a 


But let us, it 


new Subſidy for the Payment of his Debts he had contrac- 


ted ian France, in ſecuring former and acquiring new Con- 


queſts, the Commons anſwered, They muſt firſt have Con- 3 


ference with their Conſtituents, (thęſe are the Words of 


Lord Coke, 4 Lib. Int. 34 Page) And altho', in a ſecond 


Letter I alſo before mentioned, the Author aſſerts this to 


contradict the Principle of inſtructing ; yer, from the very 
Word Conference, it is certain thoſe Members went to the 
{veral Counties and Boroughs to lay this Emergent before 
their Conſtituents, wiſely apprehending they were not the 
ſole Diſpoſers of the People's Money, but wanted the In- 
ſtructions of their Conſtituents, (or why this ſhy Doubt of 
their Powers) as to. the proper Ways and Means of raiſin 
this new Subſidy, to be of the greateſt Uſe to his Majeſty, 
and the leaſt Burden to the Subject. 
In King Charles the II's Reign, many Counties, Cities, 
and Corporations, not only returned their reſpective Mem- 
bers Thanks for their paſt Services in proſecuting the Au- 
thors of the Popiſh Plot, and for the Progreſs they had made 
in the Excluſion-Bill; bur alſo inſtructed and exhorted 
them to vindicate and maintain the Liberties of their Con- 


ſtituents, 
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flairs ſtituents, and in particular, that no Money-Bill ſhould paſs 
Jug- until thoſe Grievances of which they camplained were 
Jug- F redreft. 
ofti- * In his late Majeſty's Reign, many Counties and Boroughs 
erty, ſent particular Inſtructions to heir Members, to concur in 
ould a Proſecution againſt the Minitters of the four laſt Years of 
us, 1f ; the late Queen Anne's Reign, for their Management of pu- 
t be- blick Affairs during chat Time. 
from But ſome of our preſent Repreſentatives, who were the 
lem- © molt forward for Impeachments, the moſt ready to obey 
hoſe Inftructions at that Period, have now politically changed 
and 4 their Note, and what then ſerved them for Paper War againſt 
: the Adminiſtration, when they could not get into the ſole 
e to Management of the State, mult now become the very Ma- 
ions | xims by which, in their ſublime Station, they ſhine the 
Oracles of the Nation, and particularly inſiſt theſe Rules 
the of Government may become State Yaxims, on Purpole to 
the ſcreen their deſtructive private Purpoſes from the notable 
ed a _ Enquiry of popular Inſtructions; and the late Deliverance 


rac- © from the Effects of the Exciſe Scheme, mult alſo be fo re- 
on- cent in the Memory of every true and honeſt Briton, that 
on- the Petitiòns and Remonſtrances to Parliament, and the po- 


s of palar Inſtructions given to the Members, againft the paſ- 
nd fing of that Bill into a Law, need no Record, I am ſure, 
to for an Age yet to come, to prove that the People legally 
ery and boldly aflerted this Privilege. 

Foreign Hiſtory furniſhes us alſo with many Inſtances, 
bre wherein the People of almoſt all the free Nations of Europe, 


be ſo long as they were free, maintained this Privilege. Be- 
In- 5 fore Spain jelt the Rage of arbitrary Power, or groaned un- 
of j der the Load of an unlimited Monarchy, the Cortez of 
ng that Kingdom was a free Aſſembly of their States; for, in 


ly, the Beginning of the Reign of Charles the V. the. Procu- 
; radores of the ſeveral Parts of Caſlile, in the Cortez held at 
's, | Madrid, excuſed themſelves from giving the Supplies that 
n- Prince demanded, becauſe they had received no Orders in 
a- particular from the Towns which ſent them; and afterwards 


e receiving expreſs Orders not to comply, they gave his 
d > Majeſty a flat Denial: The like was frequently done du- 
- ring that Reign, and alſo in the Reign of Philip the II. 

| | his 
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without particular Iuſtructions from their Conſtituents. 


Such was alto the Aura in France, as long as there 


were any General Aſſembli es of their Eſtates ; but when 


theſe came to be aboliſhed by the Cardinals Ruchelien, 


and Maxarine, and other Miniſters of State, Liberty ſunk 
as Tyranny prevailed, 

Our Author proceeds now to another Inconvenience that 
may happen from the Practice of inſtructing our Repre- 


fentatives, and ſays, That the Member firſt tranſmits his No- 


tions to bis Creatures; they, under the Name of his Con Huents, 
infirutt him, as he firſt inſtrucled them, Alas, Sir, is there 


any Harm, if it fo ſhall happen, that a Revrelentative and 


his Conſtituents ſhall fo far agree, as that, what he ſends 


to them as his Opinion, ſhall return again to him as their 


Inſtructions. 1 hope! it will not be ſaid this Method ſhould 
invalidate theſe joint Opinions. One may offer his Opi- 
nion to a Perſon from whom he defires an Advice, and if 
both agree, ſo much the better; the Affair has the Pro- 
ſpect of an happy Iſlue. Is there any T:og in all this an- 
ticonſtitutional? 


| Our Author again proceeds thus: If ihe In triict ions LE = 4 
den io 0ur Repreſentatives are bindins, huw are they cur Re. 


 preſentatives, fence, were we our ſelves preſent, Te /bould be free 


Agents ? 
I ſhall have ſo much Charity for the Authors of this 
Argument, to think, they do not 1magine, that, ſuppoſing 


the People of Britain were pre ſe nts {5 1d thereby became 


free Agents, they would ſurrender helr Ercedors and Li- 
e ng as A Compliment O a great d 725 but, whatever 


may be the Caſc as to the Conſtituent's free Will, there is 


LOS, 6h great Di fle rence betwixt one WO acts for himſelf and 


x 
” 
; 
4 
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4 
* 
4 
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him who acts for another; The laſt is confined to his Or— 


ders and Inſtructions from his Principal, bgt the firſt may 


do what he plealcs: When a Peer, tor Example, receives 
a Proxy from another, he is ſo far his Repreſentative; 
4 it hath often happened, that a Peer has voted one Way, 
and given his Proxy the other, and it would have been a 
d#honourable Breach, of Truſt in him to have acted other- 
ways, 


his. Son; and generally the Procuraderes never granted 
any Demand of Importance to cither of theſe Monarchs, . 
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ways, ſince he knew the Opinion of his Friend to be diffe- 
rent from his own. 

In fine, one muſt have Suſpicions againſt thoſe Perſons 
who are the Advocates againſt the Liberty of the People 
to inſtruct their Members, and, at the ſame Time, compoſe 
and make a Part of the Legiſlative of this Nation, which, 
in no Inſtance that can be given, has parted with or given 
up that Right. It muſt then be rationally preſumed, that 
we ſtill retain it; and 1 ſhall hope true Britons will, amongſt 


others, aſſert this Privilege, ſince, by Experience, it has 


heir 


buld 
Jpt- 
To! if 


Dro- 


been found, we are a Nation too tenacious of our Liber- 
ties to be complimented out ot them, and (as to their Coſt 
they have found who have attempted it) of too much Cou- 


rage violently to be compelled to give them up. 


Thus J have endeavoured, Sir, to ſolve this Letter-H"ri- 
ter's Difficulties in the Buſineſs of inſtructing of our Re- 
pre ſentatives, and I hope, what ſeemed anticonſtitutional 
and inſuperable to him, will, to you and our Members, ap- 


pear legal and demonſtrably plain, both from our own, and 
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fore ign Hiſtory. | 

The next Subject of this Letter contains the Author's 
Reaſons, why a Bill for limiting the preſent great Number 
of Placemen to fit in the Houſe of Commons, ſhouid not 
paſs into a Law: The Force of which 1 ſhould have ex- 
amined in Courſe, had not ſome further Arguments in De- 


| fence of inſtructing our Members occurred to me, from the 


Author's Preface to this Place-Bill Buſineſs. 
He tavs, It is in:poſſible for a Man who makes any Pretence to 


* Virtue, Religion or Honeſty, not to have a deep Concern for the In- 


tereſt of bis Country; and it is equally impoſſiole for him to have 


| this Concern, and yet conti nue ſilent, where he has a Rinht and 4 


Pocver of delivering lis Sentiments, and the Intereſt of bis Coun- 
try is viſibly at Stake: A warm Senſe of the former, and a ſin- 
cere Belief of the latter, induced hin to ſet Pen to Paper. In all 


= thisI agree with him; and, as his Inducements to become an 
Author were ſo juſt, hope he will entertain the fame cha- 
2 ritable Thoughts of myPen, as he aſlerts of his own. He pro- 


ceeds thus, { think the Conſtitution at home, the Glory, the Trade 
of the Nation abroad, are at Preſent in ſome Danger; wherefore 
I have the ſame Right te addreſs you my Repreſentative, that a 

_ | | Mem- 


E 24-1 


Member of an Inſurance-Office has to call to a Fire-man, when i tit 


he has Reaſon to imagine bis Eouſe is in Danger of being burnt. 
Sir, I think this Poſition ſo ſtrong, that 1 apprenend there 
is no contradicting it, and muſt be of Opinion our Author 
has at length entirely yielded me all his Queſtions and Doubts 
of this inſtructing Priviiege, notwithſtanding of the great 
Labour he has beſtowed in ridiculing and proving it ab- 
ſurd: But I ſhall appeal ro himſelf, by asking him a Que- 
ſtion or two, and then the Publick may eaſily judge what 
for ar Author we have. Hon---- ble Sir, when in your 
Letter you compare an almoſt undone Confticurion to a 
Houſe in Danger of being burnt, and your Repreſenta- 


tives to Fire- men, whofe Duty it is to ſave this coniſtituti- 


onal Houſe, and who are veſted with proper Powers to do 
ſo, will you, I ſay, do no more than tamely and calmly, in 
ſuch a Diſaſter, defire them, , heey piegſe, ro ſave you! Or 
will you not rather inftruct them, and call upon them to 
give their Help in ſuch an Excgence, and that. under the 
higheſt Penalty of forfeiting yours and their Country's E- 
ſteem ever afterwards? Are ſuch melancholy and affecting 
Occaſions Times to trifle, and modeſtly lay befere theſe Nre- 


men-Repreſentatives, the Sentiments of a private Freebold- 
er, with which they are no further to concur, than As what | 
' ſeems reaſonable to this unhappy Surfferer, ſhall alſo appear | 


in the ſame Light to them? Vill ſuch Times be proper 
Seaſons to impugn this Privilege of inſtructing ? As 
there is a Neceſſity to fave every Man's Houſe from being 
burnt, is there not the ſame, and perhaps a greater Neceſ- 
ſity, to ſave the Conſtitution of the Nation from being un- 
done? If you have a Right, and in virtue thercof you 
call a Fire- man, who has it in his Power to fave your Houſe, 
and he exringuithes the Fire, whereby you are ſafe, have 
not you done your Duty? Will any Perſon think you have 
acted irrationally? And, by the fame Parity of fair Reaſon- 
ing, does not the Compariſon hoid, and the Privilege of 
the Conſtituent ro inſtruct his Repreſentative to preſerve 
the Conſtitution (which you ſay is in Danger) and this Re- 
preſentative has it in his Power to fave this Conſtitut ion 
from Ruin, does not this become a natural, a conſtitutional], 
a rational Practice? Is it poilible there can be any _— 
Its 
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whey h ſtirutional Juggling here? Alas! Sir, that theſe were 
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but Flights of bancy, mere Figures of Rhetorick, the di- 
ſtant Fears of a diſcontented Oppoſition, and not the cer- 
tain Accidents of imminent Danger ! 

It is crus indeed, there have been Inſtances where Fire- 
men would not ſave a Houſe, and barbarous Land- men 


would nut {ave a wrecking S!:1p, in hopes to ſhare the 


Plunder of the unhappy Suftcrers, who, in theſe horrid 


Calamirtes, are not in any Condition to fave themſelves. 
Bu:, GOD forbid theſe Compariſons ſhoatd hold, or ſuch 
Impiety be ever laid ro the Charge of a £r:ti/b Paritament. 

Our Author proceeds thus: J am, ſays he, apprehenſive 
there are ſome len amenpſt us, who, under the Pretence of pro- 
moting this Flace-Biill, am at jubverting the Conflitution. If 
this is true, it is a molt terrible Crime; but I doubt much 


that this is the Fact, and 1 am afraid his wiſe Apprehen- 


olds : 


that 
hear 


ſions are much out of their natural Station. 

If our Author is apprehenſive, thai, by this Place-Bill, 
the Conſtitution of ſome Individuals may ſuffer in their 
Families or Eftates, he may not be altogether miſtaken : 
Such a Proj: &, I thivk, might now be attended with ſome 
Probability of Succeſs; but if he means the ancient and 
legal Couſtitution of the Government of the Nation, it is 
demonſtrable, that this Bill was abſolutely calculated, and 
has a direct Tendencyv, to corroborate our Conſtitution, by 
purging all future Parliaments from mean and improper 
Members, according to the His Scheme in former Times; 
for, it is certain, our Conſtitution can never be ſubject to 
any greater Danger than the Influence which a M-—--r 
may gain upon the Repreſentatives of the People. I have 
ſaid before, they cannot ſubdue us by Force; it has been 
often attempted, and as often failed: Bur, ſhould a Majori- 
ty of the Houſe of Commons be corrupted, would not that 
be as faral? Should the Artillery of the People be turned 
upon themſelves from their own Bulwarks, they muſt 
yield without Capitulation. And what can ſo well prevent 
ſuch Ruin as this Place-Bill, when a total Excluſion of all 
Placemen is not contended for. 

The firſt Argument againſt a Place-Bill is this, hat, 
without the Aid of miniſterial Influence, the re n:% can be ns 


Fear 


Fw J 


Feav ef the Prerop ative of the Crown prevailing over the otber th 
Pavers of our Conſtitution ; but, if there were any ſuch Fear, d 
to cure us of miniſterial In uence, we muſt have a Place- Bill, Ss P! 
and if this Bill ball paſs into a Law, the People's Liber. © 4 
ty to chuſe Place men will thereby be reſtrained: And con- © 
cludes, That tho our Plea is Liberty, yet ce are afraid of be- P 


ing free. Now, Sir, to conſider this Argument, allow me 1 
to propoſe another in my Turn, and which I think is the na- ” 
tural Conſequence of tizis Poſition, and then you may judge f 
of the Caſe. It is this, 1 0 * 
Our Freedom is in Danger, becauſe, by this Place-Bill, 
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we are not at Liberty to make Choice of Placemen, to re- 
preſent us, who endanger our Freedom. Alas, Sir, docs 
not this ſtrike full. ar our Conſtitution, and aims at no leſs 
than thinking aud recommending what a, free People 
ſhould abhor 4s certain Deſtruction ? Should the People, 
to be free in their Choice, whether good or bad, become the 
very Deſtroyers of their Liberties, this propoſed Law muſt 
be the Barrier, the only Safety of our Conſtitution, ſince 
otherwiſe we ſhould become felo de ſe, and. hurry ourſelves 
into certain Ruin; and no Wonder it meets with great Op- 
poſition from an Argument, which this Law, when pro- 
perly ſanctified, deſtroys to all Intents and Purpoſes. Where 
1s the Wonder, that ſome Men, in particular Caſes, ſhould 
deſire to abridge their own Liberties? Every Man who 
voluntarily entails his Eſtate abridges his own Prong bur, 
that done, he thereby deviſes alſo a Liberty for his Poſteri- 
ty to poſſeſs it, which, had he ſpent it, had not been in his 
Power to have beſtowed upon them; and if this is good 
Reaſon in private Affairs, it muſt alſo be allowed to = a 
good Maxim in publick Government. Are there not ma- 
ny recent Inftances, where the People make Choice of 
Perſons to repreſent them, in Parliament, who, to pre- 
ſerve themſelves in Places, have abſolutely neglected the 
Preſervation of thoſe Liberties, which our Anceſtors pur- 
chaſed with their Blood, which we affirm to be excellent, 
and without the Poſſeſſion of which ourClateft Poſteriry 
mult be certain Slaves? Will not the World conclude, 
that theſe People are ſo many Madmen, wha make Choice 
of ſuch Reprcſentatives, who, tho' the Conſtitution 2 
the 
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E 
the Voice of their Conftiruencs proclaim them the Guar- 
dians and Protectors of cur Liberrics, yet for their own 

rivate Views and particular Iaterctt, give them up to the 
Ambition of one or two, or may, in the Ad n, to be 
diſpoſed of at their wite Pleaſure? Do not all Nations 
provide Laws whereby Mad-me: are reſtrained from ruin- 
ing themſelvcs or others of the Community, who may fall 
under the Fury of thoic ungoverrable Paſſions, by winch 

ſuch Mens Minds are contuually agitated ? What Exemp- 

tion can thoſe Couſtituents claim then from the Effects of 
a Law reſtraining them from being the certain liilit uments 

of their own Deſtruction, and which mav alſo affect the 

whole Society? Is this an bridgment of Freedom? No; 

it is purchaſing Liberty by deitruying the plain Mcihod 

to procure our Slavery. How bad a Caiuiſt mult he then be, 

who argues, that, by ſetting afhce thoſe from Pariiaments, 
who have, and who, by woctul Experience, we mull know 

will deſtroy our Liberties, we ourſelves are afraid of being 

free ? The Cavil indeed is intolerable, but the Cure propoſed 

to ſave_this but empty Shew of Liberty is its molt malig- 
nant Peichn But have we not often been told, the beſt 

Method to preſerve our Liberties, and eſpecially that in- 
eſtimable one of the Preſs, was to circumſeribe it by Laws: 

Why ſhould we not alſo circumſcribe our Liberties of e- 
lecting by this Place-Bill, that, as is falfly inſtnuated of 
the Preſs, this deftructive Liberty may not totally deſtroy 
the very Purpoſes for which we enjoy -:, and for which ĩt 

was given us. 

Our Author's next Concern is, that if this Bill ſhould 
paſs into a Law, it will carry in it a moſt ſcandalous Charge 
againſt the Nation, of being unwerſily venal. I muſt obſerve 
in general, That, when national Misforrunes are certain 
to happen, a wiſe People will confider of Ways and Means 
to ward cft the Blow, and at the fame Time provide againft 
the ſad Event; yet methinks it is but a low Way of ar- 
guing to infer, from ſome Perſons being proflizate, that 
the whole Body politick is debauched ; a Rogue indeed al- 
lows no Man to be honeſt, and a Whore allows no Wo- 
man to be chaſte ; bur, that thoſe Opinions ſhould be tie 
Conſequence of this ſalutary Law, is a ſtrange Doctrine. 

But, 
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But if this Charge is juſt, to ſatisfy the World of our good | 
Intentions, we will take away the Error it {elf ; otherwiſe 

it would be a Peice of falſe Modctty in us to conceal our 
Crimes in order to ſin on: If we are not gulity in Fact, 
bur ly only under the Suſpicion, of being ſo abandoned, from 
the too anxious Apprehentions of ſome Perfons, who we 
think more than ordinarily ofticious in their anxious Con- 
cern for our Reputation and goOd Chat 3 there is no 
better Way of proving, or perhaps no other Method of ſe- 
curing our Integrity, than by removing the too juſt Rea- 
ſons of ſuſpecting it, and tho' it is ſometimes a Pain even 


but to ſuſpect, yer the Greatneſs of this Pain occalions a - 


great Deſire to remove the Suſpicion Niclf. 

But, ſays our Author, Io js it that preſers this Charge? 
The Minority certainly, for the Majority deny it, ergo ro 
Charge. Sir, to humour this Logician, | tell him, Neoatur 
conſequentia ; and this I can prove trom our Hiſtory, and 
why ſhould not a Minority ve ailowed to charge now as 
well as formerly? It is inde ed roo true the Chargers are 
the Minority; but were it not for the Hopes that Times 
may alter, our poor Hearts would break. 

However, at laſt, he is pleaſed to allow of the Charge, 
even of this Minorit ty, but 1 2 's to them, upon what 
Teſtimony does this Charge proceed? o they *; HOW it to be Fact 


from any Objer: Taten that Coe Par: ih: * certain and: immedi- 


ate Notice? Fer, certainly this Aincriiy dave not attenipt to 
C 


ſay fo. 0 
Really, Sir, thi zis Queſtion is put fo Be Home, that 


noc ro give it as Cloſe AT Anſu vv er, 9 0 ld make YOU a5 prehend 
we had now be trayed our own Caute, or were . the 


Paunick of an unaccountable Fear of te! ng plain Truths; 


and if my Author has drove me to it, let him lee to that. 
Yes, Sir, this ſame deſpiſed Vinority, a an injured Nation, 
together with the united Voice of the People, groaning 
under an unaccounted- for Load of Taxes in Time of Peace, 
know de facto, that, of Placemen and Hlirelinas in the Houle 
of Commons, there were, whlio laſt Parliament poſleſt up- 
wards of 212,000 L. annually, to vote for Conventions and 
uſeleſs Negotiations abroad; Letters of unlimited Credit, 
and Bills for regiſtring Seamen (the Bane of their Liberty) 
ar 
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at Home; and that this can be brought to a Certainty by 
Proof, in Times when our Enquiries into the paſt Conduct 
of this preſent Adm-----n ſhall be allowed of, will be made 
appear, to ſhew that this Place-j21!!'s pa king i into a Law 1s 


| now the only Method of m alntaining the Liberties of a free 


People, which, by the Magna Charta and Claim of Right, 
they are entitled to poſſeto, and without which, for the 
Good of the People in general, Brit Government Can ne- 
ver fubſiſt. 

But, ſays our Author, 7 'e Majority deny every. Article, or their 
beino acceſſory to any Particular of. this Ac cuſation. 1 anſwer, 
That altno* the Majority ſhould deny this Charge, and plead 
not guilty, yer this is no legal Proof of their "Innocence 4 
tor, by all Practice, ſuch mutt be bi ought before a Crimi- 
nal is acquitted. I have been in a Court of Juſtice where 
there has not been le gal Evidence to convict, and yet everys 
Man preſent was per! ſuaded in his own Mind of the Priſo- 
ner's Guilt; therefore, in all polttical,Trlais, every Perſon 
maſt himſelt be Judge, Jury, and Evidence; for there can- 
not be any other Proof of u Man's Inten tions, it he pleaſes 
to keep them ſecret, than by his Actions; and Actions 
which relate to the Pub! ick, the Publick ! have a Right to 
conhder, cenſure and reſtrain. 

Ir is agreed, that human Nature is frail, and we, as our 
firſt Parents, are all liable to be tempted, ' eſpecially when 
private Intereſt comes in the Balance wich publick Truſt; 
ſo we cannot keep too ſtrict an Eye ofer our ungovernable 
Ambition. In fuch an Emergence, ſhould the Tempter 
attack our weak Side ſo vigoraully, that the publick Good 
we are intruſted with muſt fall a ſcandalous Victim to pri- 
vate Convenience, it is but reaſonable our Conſtitution 


Mould interpoſe, and, by ſome prohibitory penal Statute, 
guard againſt ſack an Ky i}, and, remove thoſe from being 


Guardians of our Liberties, whp are ſuſpected of being 
mo liable to Temptation. Does any Perfon think Place- 
men endued with ſomething above Humanity, that the 
ſhould deſpiſe the Fhoughts of a Br be ? That the Pu- 
blick have no Reaſon to apprehend any Miſchicf from 
them? Or that, ſo ſoon as they are endued with a © Tack they 
at the ſame Time partake of angelick Innocence Sir, i 
L5 
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is che Place, not the Man, we fear; and of any Man poſſeſt 
of a Place, the Tenor of which he holds at the Will and 
Pleaſure of the Giver, we have moſt dreadiul Apprehen- 
ſions. 8 
- There have been Times when the greateſt Patriot He- 
roes have been, by the all-powertul induced to give 
up the moſt glorious Opportunity of ſaving a Nation quite 
undone by the bad Practices of a few, even a Placem an, 
convinced of the melancholy Situation of the Merchants 
of his Country, by the unlawful Captures of their law- 
ful Gains, has ſuftered ſome tender 'Throws of Conſcience 
for their Misfortuncs, but a new Place has curcd theſe 
Qualms. Then what more terrible have we to apprehend ? 

One can paint a Caſe, when He, who is now in high 
Power, was in a lower Condition of Life, yet honeſt and 
the Favourite of an in jured and almoſt ruined Nation, and 
who, by his perſuaſive Eloquence and convincing Pen, 
long ſhined the ſuperior Genivs of the Libcrries of the 
People and particularily, at a preciſe Period of their Ca- 
lamities, was to have been the Mouth of the Oppreſſed 
claiming Juſtice and Reſtitution from thoſe who had bubbled 


the Nation. Such. were the Exprctarions of the diſtreſt 


Widow, ſuch the Cries of the ſtarving Orphan, and ſuch 
the laſt Reſort of thoſe mĩſerable Sufferers, who, by the 
general Calamity of thoſe Times, and the unexpected Vi- 
ciſſitude of their once opulent Fortunes, lay deprived of 
Reaſon in Mad-houſes. But alas, what had ruined the 
Nation was the Cauſe of his Preferment! Oh! what a 
falling oft was there! Here he loſt the nobleſt Opportuni- 


ty of pouring the Patriot balmy Oil and Wine into the 


deep Wounds of his bleeding Country; and, by a certain 
Contract, he had the Power of doing much_Miſchief, but 
none of doing Good, Let us allo repreſent what in latter 
Times may, or actuallychas happened. 

In the Buſineſs of the memorable Convention with Spain 
there was a Motion made in one of the Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, that our ſuffering Merchants ſhould be heard at 
the Bar of the Houſe, by their Council, againſt the ſeve- 
ral Articles of that Treaty. This Motion was rejected, it 

ſeems, 
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ſeems, by a very ſmall Majority; and it was obſerved, that 
a certain Member „who never till then was thought an 
Enemy to tt. is ond ction, voted for the Motion: Surpriſe 
Lat the Member's Detection made the Party tremblie, and 
the Friends of this excellent Treaty in a Pannick run to 
N intorm their Pat. n of wiat had happened; but he, e- 
ver calm in all Exigencies of this Kind, equipt this fem 
ber with a Place to tne I une of 1200 L. per annum, winch 
| Muſick bad ſuch CEarms to feoth his ſave Ereaſt, that, 
when this hopeful "Treaty came to be ap pproven of in Par 
ES v =, the Member voted as hc was directed, ay and 
| paid fo but it was agrees, by proper Connoiſſears in theſe 
Aan, had no Place been g given, this Member had given 
his own Senriments in the fac x ay t che Nation di d, Con- 
2 ig this weak Treaty, which even Geraldino and £8 
Ouadra ridiculed in Ha. n, in the fame Strain as it 
had been made the 2 ject of univerſa! C mempe ome 
Months before in Britain. Such are Placer z, who laſt 
Parliament had the Truſt and Care of the Lilheries and 
Properties of thè free People of Great Britain. Are you 
of Opinion, Sir, the Liberty of the People will jutter 
by any Law reſtraining us from making Choice ot tuch 
Men to repreſent us in Parliament? 

Our Author proceeds to his ſecond Argument againit 
this Place- Bil, which is this, Our modern Patriots, ſays he, 
ſeem to be meſtalen in their Schemes for Carrying on this Bill; for 
they differ entirely from the Practice of their Arceſtors, whoſe Aint 
cha 40% the maintainine the Liberties cf the People, 6&y providing 
the King's Placcmen ev »:th Seats in tei Pane and the 
Ground they went upon was his, 29 7212 ed fuch as had 
S chauld alwayt regard 25 re herty, and therefore ihe 
Art nanles that 11 wed im the Reinns he men; ons, were, [4 rether 

hoſe Ning e, or their Parliaments, Uculd 947170 their Miijeſties 
O Gars of State. : 

Sir, Lapp prehend it is not my Dut ty 2 preſent, in the 
Task I have undertaken of reducin g this C alle ction of; Th 
bles and miſtacen Policy, to give Anſwers ro every Argu- 
ment and Sentence of this Le etrer. It is enough, if what 1 
advance is confiticnr with Truth, and agrecable to Reaſon, 


and 
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and is preciſely conform to our Hiſtory, This mult defeat 
the ſtrained Opinions and Glotles of any Author. I fubmitP 


the Fate of my Reaſoning to you, and to cvery candid 
Reader, who has declared no Prejudice in Opinion. 1 
ſhall endeavour not to be impoſed upon, as 1 do not de- 
ſign to impoſe on others. 

It is piain from Practice, that our modern Patriots 
exactly follow this Scheme of their Anceſtors, in chuſing 
Gentlemen of the g 
Parliament, and I can bring certain Evidence in ſupport 
of what I-fay ; as in like Manner I can bring ſtrong Proof 
that the Fault of, and general Complaint againſt, our mo- 
dern Mr, is, That the lowelt Claſs of the People are 
now preferred to be our Repreſcntatives. How much of 
the Publick Money is beſtowed at the Period of every Se- 
ven Years to buy low People in to repreſent us in Parlia- 
ment, and, in that beaten Road of their own Preferment, 
to be the certaiu Deſtruction of the Nation? And at pre- 
ſent it happens frequently that the Election of a Perſon 
whoſe Character, even in Hadagaſcar,wouid not be eſteemed 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed. muſt be ſupported, arithmetical 
Numbers be inverted, and political Tcvo mutt be found to 
be tne Majority of zamerical Five. Such indeed are the ſureſt 
Cards a M------r has to play his Game with, and who 
exert their Power to bring him in a Slam of Votes to his 


Mind. Theſe are the Slaves of the M------ r, not the Ser- 


vants of the People. 

Pray look but in at a certain modern Levee, and frank- 
ly tell me if no Perſons are there but ſuch who are poſſeſt 
of the greateſt Properties. Was there any Perſon who be- 
held the Houſe of Commons of laſt Parliament ( begging 
their Worſhips Pardon) and ſay it was only compoſed 
of Gentlemen who are poſſeſt of the greateſt Properties in 
Land or Money in this Kingdom. 


If theſe are Matters of Fact, why then is it faid, That 


the Method of our modern Patriots differs from the Scheme 
of their Anceſtors, and what a fooliſh Argument has our 
Author laid before us, to prove what every one knows to be 
rale? To be thus well repreſented, was the Care, the Am- 
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bition, of. our Patriots in former Ages, and is demonſtrably 
the individual Scheme of thoſe Gentlemen in our Day. 
As to the providing the King's Placemen with Scats in 
Parliament, and the Struggles that ſubſiſted betwixt theſe 
Kings and their Parliaments, in naming the Officers of State, 
Ianſwer, That no Age was ever thought infallible, and, if 
our Anceftors have erred, we are to follow them in what 
is right, and to leave their Rules of Government, or a- 
mend them wherein they ſeem to have been viſibly in the 
wrong ; for what was thought to be a Protection againſt 
any Invaſion upon the Liberty of the People in thoſe Days 
may now. prove its certain Deſtruction. 


all. a 


* 


F RE. 


The Occaſion of thoſe Struggles, our Author is pleaſed 
to mention, betwixt King Henry the III. and his Parlia- 
ments, was this; H Majeſty had beſtowed moſt of the conſide- 
rable Places at Court upon Strangers, the Poltovines, and, at 
the ſame Time, had quite neglected his Britiſh Subjects. This 

created Jealouſy, and introduced Diſcord, Faction and 
| Elamour. We have none of theſe Complaints at preſent ; 
Foreigners engroſs not all the Royal Bounty, by being poſ- 
ſeſt of the moſt extraordinary and luc rative laces of this 

Nation; neither is it the preſent Grievatice, that Britons 
enjoy not Britiſh Places: Our preſent Complaints are, That 
too many Hritiſb Places are given unnecetlarily to too many 
Members of our Britib Parliaments ; our Fears are very 
juſt, when we apprehend, that, by this intolerable and fa- 
tal Expence to the Nation, this too profuſe Gift of Briti/b 
Places, Britiſh Liberty may be in Danger of being quite un- 
done by the ſupernumerary Voices of Placemen, who com- 
poſe and are the certain M- | Majority iu the 
Legiſſature. From which it is plain, that the Remedy pro- 
poſed in theſe Days, againſt King Henry's beſtowing Places 
upon Foreigners, and which alſo introduced the Struggles 
berwixt his Majeſty and his Parliaments, which of them 
Mould name his Placemen, or that all theſe Placemen, in vir- 
tue of their Offices, ſhould alfo have, Seats in theſe Parlia- 
ments, is the very Grievance we now complain of. Indeed 
our Anceſtors had good Reaſons to ſtruggle for this Privi- 
lege, but it ſeems our modern Parliaments have not been 


ſo popular, to deſerve ſuch a Truſt, or ſuch Nomination te 
be 
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be put under their Management. Would it be reaſonable 
that our modern Patriots, by ſtrictly copying from thei 
Anceſtors, ſhould join their Erideavours to ruin the Con 
ſtitution, merely becauſe ir was the trite Cuſtom of the! 
Fore-tathers ? Or that they ſhould follow theſe Laws 


which were made for the Good of the Nation in King Henf 


ry the IIl's Reign, and which, if put in Execution inf 


this Reign, would abſolutely ruin the preſent Eſtabliſna 


ment? What for an Argument mult this be? W hatÞ 
Schemes mult it lead us into? Certain:y thoſe of no leſ 
Con ſequence, than that, covtrary to Reaſon, we ſhall eſtaÞ 


bliſh che abſolute T'yranny of Cuſtom. We have no Appre-P 


Sol... by 


henfions, that his preſent Majeſty will beftow all bis Fa 


vours, all the lucrative Places of the Adminiſtration upon 
Foreigners. His known Jultice, and his Concern for hi 
Sub ects of Britain, protect us from theſe Miſchiefs; but 
our Suſpicions are, That if this Bill paſſes not into a Law, 


Ways and Means may be found out, whereby we ourſelve 


may ruin our Conſtitution, by keeping up its Forms, | 
but aboliſhing its Eſſentials, and by flicking to the dead} 
Letter, when we deſtroy the living Spirit of the Laws of our. 


Country. 


In the Reign of Edward the II. the Lords and Com- 


mons maintained the Liberties of the People, bur his Ma- 
ial Influence. Tho' Gaveſton 
and the Spencers engroſſed their Sovereign's Ear, yet they 
had not practiſed the Craft of buying a Majority of Voices 
in the Legiſlative, to fave their Male- adminiſtration in the 
executive Part of the Government, from popular Enquiries: 
The Struggles with the Parliaments revived, and theſe Mi- 
niſters ſuffered, to faristy the Injuries of a free People. 

But now, Sir, our Suſpicions are more affecting, ſhould 
a M r 2Cquire to himſelf an undue Influence in Par- 
liament, to give Sanction, by a ſeeming legal Authority, 
to his illegal Adm n, and at the ſame Time ſhould 


engroſs the Royal Ear, where can the Subjects find Re- 
dreſs? From their Prince; that does not ſeem probable. 
Can no Redreſs be had from our Repreſentatives ? Alas! 
that ſeems alſo to be in vain. Theſe who were choſen to 
be the Protectors of the Liberties of the People, are now 

become 
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become the mere Creatures of the ...r, who, u 
a proper Accuſation, muſt be his Judges, but, ſhould 
they proceed to check him, muſt be themſelves undone. 
Do vou imagine a M r can be arraigned with any 
Succeſs before a Court of his own Dependents? Or could 
any Man expect to couvlct him there, even upon the molt 
particular and clear Proofs that were ever laid before any 
Tribunal? No, Sir, the certain Conſequences would be 
a judicial Acquittal of this yr, let his Crimes be 
never ſo manifeſt, and probably a ſevere parliamentar 
Cenſure againſt the Accuſers, let their Proofs be never ſo 
clear and connected. | | 

The Misfortune of King Richard the II. was his ad- 
hering to his Favourites, againſt the repeated Advice of 
his Subjects. Queen Eliſabeth had Influence in her Par- 
liaments, bur, ſo ſoon as her Government came to be well 
eſtabliſhed, ſhe diſdained it, and, as the Troubles at the 
Beginning of her Reign ceaſed, ſhe became the glorious 
Sovereign of a free and happy People. King Charles the 
II. had too great Influence over one of his Parliaments, 
2 from this deſtructive Practice, was called the Pen- 
ion Parliament; the good Effect this produced, was the 


Motion for the Penſion-Bill. 


King James the II. endeavoured, from a Diſpoſition to 


Tyranny, the Effect of his anti- cnſtitutional Religion 


and his weak Councils, alſo to have the ſole 3 
ment of his Parliaments, the Effects ot which were his 


abdicating the Crown, and our Deliverance by the Re- 


volution. From which it appears, that our Conſtitu- 
tion can never ſuffer any Perſons, accuſed of engroſſing 
their Sovereign's Ear, laviſhing the Treaſury, impoſing 
exorbitant Taxes by buying Votes, and, in a Word, becom- 
ing abſolute, to eſcape the legal Cenſures; for in that Caſe 
a. free Parliament would interpoſe to maintain what is pro- 
perly their Right. Should they alſo engage their Prince in 
the De ſign of corrupting his Parliaments, who, by ſuch 
Influence, might become too arbitrary, and too liberal to 
his Favourites, the People will always be out of Humour 
with his Demands ; and ſuch Periods have filled our An- 
nals with Scenes of deep 8 the Deſtinction of 


Liber- 
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Liberty, and the unhappy Reigns of our ambitions Mo- 
narchs. If ſuch Accuſations are well founded in our Days, 


and are ſupported by our modern Patriots, I am at a Loſs Þ 
to comprehend wherein they differ in the Method of 
their Procedure from our Anccſtors ; for they pulled down 
Favourites, and we abhor their Tyranny, | | 
Our Author errs in ſuppoſing, that, by this Bill, all 
Placemen are to be excluded from fitting in Parliament ; for F 


as often as this Motion has been made in either Houſe, it 
has been declared, that no more is intended, but a Law to 


exclude ſuch Numbers of Placemen, whoſe joint Voices 


make Parliaments dependent on the Crown, the Giver and 
Diſpoſer of theſe Places. Members in the Service of the 
Crown are apparently prejudiced, they do not ſtand on the 
fame Level with other Members, they have difterent In- 
tereſts, different Views; and therefore it is not reaſonable 
to hope they ſhould act with the ſame Candor and Integri- 
ty, as thoſe do, who make the Good of their Country 
the ſole Aim of their Service in the Senate. A Country 
Gentleman, who becomes a Candidate, purely for the Inte- 
| tereſt of thoſe who ſend him to Parliament, will ſee ſuch 
Things as are laid before him in a quite other Light from 
that, wherein they are beheld by a Man who has a con- 
ſiderable Stake in the Adminiſtration, and who is appre- 
henſive of nothing ſo much as a Change. This then is 
one of the Reaſons for paſſing this Bill into aLaw ; and, as 
our Anceſtors oppoſed thoſe, who, from felt Deſigns and 
_m_ Views, endeavoured to deſtroy our Conſtitution, 
that our modern Patriots herein follow their good Exam- 
ple, is, I hope, no Argument to prove any Contradiction 


betwixt the preſent Practce and what our Anceſtors made 


the Law of their Country. 

That the Luxury of the preſent Times makes us 
more ſuſpected to be liable to Corruption than our 
Anceſtors, will, I believe, be granted me, and that the 
ſame demands ſome Changes is alſo certain; but that our 
modern Patriots ſhould be loaded with this notable Charge 
of Corruption, who are endeavouring to ſupport the Struc- 
ture of our Conſtitution, the Foundation of which they 
apprehend to be in bad Trim, from the many Saps that 

| | have 
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have been intended againſt it for twenty Years bypaſt, 
and particularly, from the intolerable and overgrown 


| Height of the ſupreme Parts of this Edifice, is as filly to 
| advance, as ic is wicked to believe. 


This old Houſe of our Conſtitution ſeems not to have 


been the Work of one Reign, of one Age, or to have 


been compiled under the Adminiſtration of one Minifter ; 
conſequently, as this has been the Work of Time, it has 
been found neceſſary to alter its Apartments as Circumſtances 
required, and, by this Time, it our State-Architects had 
been but tolerable, conſidering the Excellency of the Ma- 
terials they have handled for twenty Years, it ſhould 
have been the molt firm, the moſt noble, the moſt conve- 
nient Pile of building of its Kind in Europe. But if, by 
adorning and embelliſhing the Statues and Figures at the 
Top, its Baſe has been miſerably neglected, whereby what 
has long been the Work, and purchaſed by the Blood of 
our Anceſtors, is now in hazard of being totally ruined ; 
muſt the honeſt Endeavours of our modern Patriots, by 
the Place-Bill, to take off this great Weight above, fo as 
this Conſtitution may yet be ſaved, be*conſtrued to be groſs 
Errors and Miftakes? Alas! alas! what can protect good 
Reaton from the Fury and Rage of wicked Cavil ? Or what 
can ſave honeſt plain dealing Patriotiſm from the keen 
Edge of M ial Calumny ? 

I am now come to a Contradiction fo groſs, that one 
would imagine this Letter-Writer forgot one Line before 
he wrote another; for (in P. 10. ) he ridicules the Place- 
Bill, on a Suppoſition, that limiting the Choice of the Peo- 
ple was an Abridgement of their Liberty; and yet, (P. 18.) 
he applauds the Wiſtom ot our Anceſtors for parting, in 
the Caſe of Sheriffs, even with the Right of Zlection, ſays 
he, Co that cve ſee our Inceſiors were wiſe enough to ſecure their 
Lilerties, by giving up juch Powers as evere dangerous for them, 
ewhen carried into Execution. And, in a ſecond Letter, he 


diftinguiſhes thus, The People did give up their Right of elec- 
t yo Sheriffs, and I commend them for it; but they did not give 

it away, ctherwiſe I <vortid not have commended them. 
I apprehend this Diſtinction is ridiculous, wherefore it 
ſeems needleſs toffay any more why it is fo, and 1t1s _ 
Wulcn 
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which I ſhall prove. I deny that the People did ei- 
ther give up or give away this Privilege of Elefion ; it was 
taken from them in the Reign of Edward the II. when 
many Privileges of the People alſo ſuffcred. It might have 
improperly been ſaid to have been given up, becauſe really 
the People could not keep it, like the Retignation of Mo- 
naſteries to King Henry the VIII. which was ſaid to have 
been voluntarily done, and with the utmoſt Submiſſion; yet it 
was well known, that his Majeſty had the Gallows for his 
Advocate: But the Fact is, Thar the People did not give up 
this Privilege, for the Parliament interpoſed in theſe Elec- 
tions, as oft as they ſaw Cauſe . From which it is plain, 
our Anceſtors were not ſo complaiſant or rame to the Dic- 
tates of Power, either to give up or give away this Privilege. 
It was Cuſtom that brought the People's chuſing of theſe 
Officers into Deſuetude. Perhaps this Stream might now 
run as well in its old Channel; Iam ſure it would fave 
much Diſpute in returning Members to Parliament, and 
political Craft would be of leſs Uſe in the Adminiſtration 
of rhat Office, eſpecially when thoſe Officers preſume, 
under the Protection of Impunity, to commit notorious In- 
uſtice. This Charge is heavy, but ſome Cales, when tried 
in Parliament, mult convince the World of its being true. 


There was a good Remedy propoſed,and alſo enacted into 
3 


a Law, againſt theſe pernicious Practices; but when it came 


to be made uſe of, oder In ſuence defeated its honeſt Deſign, 

Tins Law was made in anno 17334, whereby any She- 
rift or Sheriff-depute, who falſely returned any Member 
to ſit in Parliament, who had not a Majority of legal Votes, 
was liable to the Complainer of ſuch undus Return, in the 
Sum of 520 L. Siering, and declared this Complaint to be 
cognizable by the Lords of Seſſion in Scotland, who, with 
all convenient Speed, upon ſuch Complaint, entred within 
ſix Months after the Return, were to determine in the 
Cauſe upon this penal Statute. 

You will remember, Sir, the Caſe happened in anno 1734 ; 
and as the Act was popular, it naturally found Friends, but 
Influence procured it alſo many Enemies, and ſome, 
from a ſublime Senſe of their Abilities, and a moſt ſtrict 


Acherence to Honour and Honeſty, judiciouſly thought rhe 
belt 


. Vide Bacon's Political Hiſtory of the Laws of England, 
Part 2. Chap. 9, J 
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beſt Method to proceed with all convenient Speed, (the 
Words of the Act) was to delay Procedure altogether, 
whereby the honeſt Meaning of this good Law was caſt, by 
putting an inconſiſtent rib Explanation upon a Britiſh Act 


of Parliament, and a certain extraordinary buſy P——r, 
| huſhed all further Noiſe, by aſſuring his Friends, that the 


only Intent of the Act was to ſooth the Minds of a factious 


Few. Aſſuming Impudence in him, to make a Law 


the Subject of his Ridicule in a Corner, which had re- 


ceived the Sanction of the Royal Sceptre in the ſupreme 
Judicature of the Nation! But, alas! what will theſe 
Limes turn to? 


The Ele#ion, Sir, of Sheriffs was popular, therefore ſafe, 


and were all Ele&ions to be made in the fame Manner, there 


would be much leſs, if any, Occaſion for a Place-Bill. From 
what has been ſaid, it is certain, that our modern Patriots 


difter not in their Schemes from their Anceftors. The 
Contſtitution, and Preſervation of thoſe Liberties it provides 
for the People, were their Care, and our preſent Buſineſs 


muſt be to defend theſe Privileges from being invaded by 
Perſons whoſe Actions mean them no Good, and if they 
follow the Method of their Anceſtors, which is demon- 
ſtrated they do by the Plan of the Bill, I athrm that they 
cannot be miſtaken. 

Our Author proceeds to ſhew us, how that poſſibly we 
may be miſtaken of our modern Patriots; for, ſays he, 
IF I ſee Right, this Place-Bill is an artificial Blind ſet up to 
ſcreen ſecret Purpoſes, a Scheme dangerous to the People, if not 
deftruftive to Liberty. 5 : . 2 

Sir, I am not fond of implicite Belief, and in Politicks, 
without certain Evidence, will not believe at all, wherefore, 
without good Proof, this Author can gain no Credit with 
me ; and as for the People, I am of Opinion, the y ia of 
Delphian Oracles arc incapable to convince them that this 
Place-bill is a Blind: But if it takes Effect, ſays he; it will 
give ſuch an Acceſſion of Power to the Crown, as will leave no 
Hopes, but in the perſonal Alerits of the Prince who poſſ"ſſes it. 

Indeed, Sir, out of pure Reſpect to what I have hitherto 


been told was common Senſe, I cannot be induced to believe 


this Argument, and if our Author ſucceeds in his Ar. 


tempts to convince his Friends, I muſt think his Scheme 
IN 
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new and without a Precedent ; But let us conſider if it 
conſiſts with common Senſe. 

Nothing is more certain, than that the proper Aſſiſtance 
and Supports of this great Acceſſion of Power to the Crown, 
are ſtanding Armies modelled to its Pleaſure, and in the 
Senate and Council a numerous Train of Placemen, hap- 
Py in the Places they enjoy, and fearing nothing fo much 
as to be deprived of them at the Will of the Prince, and 
who conſequently, to ſecure themſelves, will do every 
thing to pleaſe an arbitrary M------r. Under this heavy 
Load of Adminiſtration the Nation mult groan, whenever 
this Majority of Placemen ſhall decree heavy Taxes to be 
levied, the IJea of uulimired Credit to be paſſed, and Money 
never to be accounted for to be granted; but if, to calc 
the Subject of thoſe Creicances, a Place-Bill ſhould enact, 
that inſtead of 200, there ſhall be allowed only 50 Place- 
men to fit in the Senate, that the half of the Army ſhall 
be disbanded; is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe that by this Dimi- 
nution of Placemen, by disbanding the half of this Army, 
the certain Supports of arbitrary Government, this Prince, 
or his M------r, will thereby acquire an intolerable Accet- 
ſion of Power? By what Means can this Doctrine prevail? 
or how is it poſſible to imagine it can be convincing ? I 
own we have got of late many new Maxims, entirely con- 
tradicting thole Rules of State, whereby ourAnceſtors wers 
governed, on purpoſe, it ſeems, to reconcile us to a quite 
new Syltem of modern Policy; but for Heaven's Sake, let 
us have no more of theſe new invented Arguments, to im- 
peach common: denſe. 

There are many Inftances in the Feli ſtory, when 
we were happy People under the Reigns of glorious and 
ſucceſsful Monarchs; at other Periods this Iſland was a 

Field of Blood, and when Conteſts were not carried fo high, 

_ Diſcord and Faction made our Councils weak and unſtable. 
The happy Periods of our Hiſtory were thoſe, when our 
Kings, Paritaments, and People, were united, as the 
Diſaſters which befel the Nation proceeded from the At- 
tempts made by our Monarchs and Minifters, and by 
their hireling Tools, to conſtitute arbitrary Government, 
the certain Deſtruction of Liberty, and the greateſt Nu- 
ſanco 
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ſance to a free People: But thoſe Attempts could never 
ſucceed when our Princes were well adviſed, Minifters 
regarded the Good of the Subject as the Glory of their Ad- 
miniſtration, and Parliaments were the free Voice of the 
People, independent of Favours from the Crown. The 
certain Method for Princes to know the Sentimeuts of the 
People, is by the Voice of a free Parliament; but when 
this Knowledge cannot be attained to, the Member 

are the Slaves of the M r, not the Repreſenta- 
tives of the People. We are now told of ſome unnatu- 
ral Diſtinctions this Place-Bill will create, betwwixt thoſe who 
ſevve their Prince and the Servants of ibeir Country, auen (as 
our Author ſays) to ſerve either well, a Placeman muſt ſerve 
both. Sir, hitherto this Gentleman has argued little from 
Facts, his ſpeculative Fears of Inconveniencies have ſupplied 
him with Argument; but, allowing the Caſe to be the ſame | 
as he repreſents it, what is the great Neceſſity, that every 
Perſon who enjoys a Place muſt have a Seat in Parliament? 
Are there not Gentlemen enough in Prjtain to ſupply their 
Seats in that Aſſembly, whereby our Placemen may have 
Opportunities of enjoying their Places and the Fruits of 
their paſt Labcursat home:? Bur, ſay the M-----ry, it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary Placemen ſbould hade Seats in Parliament, 
and theſe who ſit in Parliament muſt alſo enjoy Places, to ſerve 
weir King and Country avell, 

The Produce of this Quibble mult indeed be excellent; let 
this neceſſary Deſire of the Adm n be then granted 
them; let the former Placemen enjoy their Places, and the 
new Members enjoy new Places alſo, whereby ſoon we 
ſhall compoſe a collective Body of Placemen, and, to ſupport 
this excellent Scheme, let us have alſo a little political 
Logick. Says our Author, Formerly, H'ages for Attendance 
in Parliament were due and recoverable at Law by every, 
Aember; but he affirms, That Salaries of Places and theſe 
Wages are one and the ſame Thing, only expreſſed by di- 


ferent Iords ; ergo, every Member of Parliament muſt 


by Law have a Place with a Salary. At this Rare, it is true, 
ve ſhall neither have Diſſenſions nor Diſtinctions, but 
What in the mean Time muſt become of our Conſtitution? 


Let our Author look to that. But, to cut down this weak 


Argument, 
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Argument, I ſhall here eſtabliſh what I apprehend is the 


eſſential Difference betwixt a Place and the Mages I men- 
tioned. Where is the Law to compel a M r to 


pay a Gratuity, or continue a Place with a Salary to a duti« F 


fal Member ? But what a Perſon can recover at Law, if his 
Title is evident, he reckons his Property, and as the Law 
of his Conntry muſt be his Judge, he can be under no In- 
fluence, but ſuch as his Reaſon and the good Cauſe of his 
Conſtituents promotes in his honeſt Breaſt ; but if he has 


a Claim of Gratuity, entirely depending upon the Will of | 


another, it may be ſuſpected his private Intereſt will rule 
his Reaſon, and ſuggeſt an Apology to his honeſt Conſci- 
ence, for what from private Convenience and ſeparate Views 
he is obliged to purſue : This makes the great Difference 
betwixt the preſent Dependence of a Salary, and the Wages 
due by Law to Members of Parliament : However, if 
Placemen mult needs have Seats in Parliament, it is natural 
to ſuſpect it may be for ſome ſecret Purpoſes, and upon 
account of ſome certain Practices behind the Curtain, that 
the Seats of theſe Gentlemen are ſo much contended for; 
but, ſays our Author, Their Merit and paſt Services entitle 
them to theſe Rewards. I can afſure you, Sir, there is no- 
thing I ſhould apprehend with more Pain, than this Miſ- 
application of the Merits and Services of my Country- 
men ; for we all know, that Places are not given to the 
Man of Merit, but to the Repreſentative, net to reward his 
Services, but to corrupt his Conduct: I have already given 
ſome Inſtances of theſe Practices. But if, by this Place- 
bill, we are to have newDiſtinctions, from which it is impoſ- 
ſible we can ſuffer any Harm, it is better to be polleft of 
theſe diſtinguiſhing chimerical Apprehenſions, than to be 
turned out of Poſſeſſion of what all the World thinks our 
Safeguard from unnatural Innovations, introduced on Pur- 
poſe to deſtroy our preſent Rules of Government, viz. free 
Members elected by a free People, to repreſent them in 
a free and independent Parliament. 8 
In ſhort, nothing can be more obvious, than that, ſo ſoon 

as this Place- bill becomes a Law, we ſhall have no more 


Diſtinctions; and if it is allowed irs greateſt Force, where- 
: by all Placemeg, except the King's Officers of State, our 
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Admirals and the Generals of the Armies, ſhall be inca- 
acitate to fit in the Houſe of Commons, from this good 
Scheme no Æra of Diſſention can commence : Indeed 
if one Man is preferred, when all equally apprehend 
their Merit, Diſſention may be the Conſequence ; but when 
our Members by this Place- Bill have no Rewards, no 
Places to expect, bur ſuch as the Law provides for them, 
all Difcords, Jealoufics, Murmurings, and the whole 
Train of miſchicvous Difſentions, can find no Subliſtence 
in ſuch well governed Aflemblics. 

We are now told by our Author, that the intruſtirg the 
Crown with the execut ve Piaver is for rhe Good and Lenefit of 
the People. This Polition, tho' it has been often told us, 
mult be true or falſe, juſt as the Crown pleaſes; for, as our 
Princes u'e their Prerogative, we can form a certain Judg- 
ment, whether they intend much Good or much Harm to 
the Pcople. He further proceeds thus ; 

Can any Thing be plainer, than that thoſe who are employed 
by the Crown, in the executive Part of the Goverrment, are in re- 
ality the Servants of the People! Are they not taken from ihe 
People * ive they not previded for by the People? Heu ſtrange 
a 4 bing then to cut them (ff from tle People, fer that wukichin 
Reaſon cucht more cloſely to unite them Perk aps they are divid- 
ed, but f it is ſo, which can never le proved, it were an odd 
Prectice to enatt they muſt newer ome tegether again. 

It is true, Sir, the Servatits of the Crown are taken 
from the People; butit is as true, thoſe Servants have been 
often taken from the very Dregs of the People, and ſuch 
Servants were the State-Lecches and Bload-Suckers in 
Richard the II. and Henry the VII's Reigns. If they are 
the Servants of the People, would it not be reaſonable to 
expect they ſhould be ſo far dutiful, as to reccive their 
Pay-maiters Inſtructions, and ſtrictly follow them in what 
is lau ful, and for the Good of :his paying People? 

In private Life, is there any Perſon who would make 
Choice of one for his Servant, who he thinks will not 
obey his Inſtructions, or will he continue a Man in his Ser- 
vice who neglects this Duty? I am ſure then this Ar- 
gument muſt be ſtronger in publick Affairs, in as far as a 
Nation's Loſs, by this Neglect of our repreſentative Place- 
5 : E Men, 
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ney, is of more dangerous Conſequence, than the Loſs 
which any private Man ſuffers by ih: Neglect of his Ser- 
vant. What clearcr Proof can be adduced, to convince 
the Nation, how far the Intereſts of our Repreſentatives in 
the laſt Parliament were divided from the Publick Good, 
than their unreaſonable refuſing even to read our Petitions 
againſt the late Convention with Spain ? And does not the 
firlt Part of our Author's Letter, ſtuft with M ial 
Quibbles agai:& this notable Privilege of inſtructing our 
Members, I lainly demonſtrate, that the wiſe Scheme of 
theſe Gentlemen and their Patron contains certain Deſtruc- 
tion to the People? Wherefore, convicted of the horrid 
Practice of carrying on ſeparate Intereſts from thoſe of 
People their Pay- maſters, let us enact this Place-Bill Law, 
whereby theſe undutiful Servants and the People can ne- 
ver come together again. 

No Perſon denies the Money of the Crown to be the 
Money of the Publick ; but a great many with good Au- 
thority affirm, that the Pubiick Money has been employed 
by the Crown, agai:ilt what they apprehend was the un- 
qu.ſtionable Liberties of the People; and it this is now 
Fact, or has ever been the Caſe, How can our Ad-—— 
ſhm—n legally account for the expending of the Publick- 
Money? 

I agree with our Author, when he ſays, that no Thing 
becomes a Senator ſo well, as to be converſant in publick 
Buſineſs ; and nothing can be more gertain, than that the 
Knowledge of the Laws of his — muſt form his 
Mind to that particular Science, whereby he can diſtin- 
guiſh, if what is enacted in Parliament is for the Good 
of the People, or if it is not ſo; if the Glory and Trade of 
the Nation 1s ſufficiently ſupported, if contrary Meaſures 
1 juſt Clamour at Home, and at what Period an 
onourable Peace can be eſtabliſned with our Enemies a- 
broad; and eſpecially in the Caſes of ſtrict Enquiries into 
the Management of any of the Members, who, in virtue 
of the ſeveral Departments in their Offices, have the ſole 
Truſt of all our Publick Affairs, his Practice will inform 
him of what is a Breach of that great Truſt, or what is 
the dutiful Diſcharge of it; of what is the Law 8 his 
Oun- 
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paſs into a 
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Country, or of what is the Sting of Party; of what will 


ſtrengthen, or of what will entirely deftroy our Cosiſtituti- 
tution. And it in his Office he acts freely, ſuch an one 
is certainly pullcit of all the gooa Quaiitics of an exccl- 
lent Repreſentative. Who wouid not then wiſh all our 
Members of Parliament io well qualificd? But what was 
Cromævell's Fault originally, as our Author ſays, has alſo 
been adopted by us into modern Practice: For Iunſtance, 
in anno 1734, an Act of Parliament was made, whereby 
the Lords of Seſſion in Scotland were incapacitate to be 
choſen Members of the Houſe of Commons, probably to 
ſacrifice the Intereſt of the Publick to the Views of ſome 
private Men. 


Thoſe Senators enjoy their Offices for Life, and if they, 
from a publick Spirit, made their Service in the Houſe a 
free-will Offering to the People, how agreeable with our 


Author's Rules as to Placemen was it, by this Act to divide 
them from the People, and to puniſh a Set of Men for the 
Knowledge of the Laws of their Country, which our Con- 
ſtitution, which ourActs of Parliament, and which theRoy- 
al Letter conſtituting them Judges, declare they of all Men 
ſhould and actually do beit know? What will the World 
think of our Author's candid Way of reaſoning, who la- 
bours under great Terror, that, if this Place-Bill ſhould 

he, the Liberty of the People in chuſing 
their Repreſentatives will thereby be abridged; and yet we 


all know he was the 3 Promoter of this Law, whereby 


the ſame Liberty of the People was abridged in the chu- 
ſing of theſe eminent Men to ſit in the Legiſlative, who 
are declared by our Conſtitution to be the Oracles of the 
Law of our Country. One will think, and with a good 
Deal of Reaſon I apprehend, that the old Coventry Indoc- 
tum Parliamentum was to come into Faſhion again, where- 
by all Lawyers were prohibited to be elected Members of 
Parliament, and that ſuch is our preſent Scheme is alſo 
certain ; for, — the ſixteen Peers who repreſent Scot- 
land, there is not a 

him particularly, that ever ſince another Peer, an emine 
Lawyer too, upon a certain notable Expedition of his fo 


ſeven Ycars ago, gave him a ſtrong Contradiction in Ju 
= mant, 


awyer but Ox x, and it is reported of 


Dr 
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ment, and which in that Country Dialect is called giving 
the Lye, he has taken particular Care to have no Rivals in 


that excellent Profeſſion of his. 


Lord Cole endeavoured to heal this Wound in our Con- 
ftitution ; bur no ſooner did ſomebody commence State- 


Phyſician, than, to cure it in his own Way, he opened up 
the old Sore again; and if ir ſhould now feſter, aud be- 
come an incurable State-Gangrene, how can this blunder- 
ing Doctor Dunce account for hole political quack Receipts 
of his? - 

Why ſhould the Service of our Repreſentatives in Par- 
liament become the certain Road of their Preferment with 
the Min r? This indeed is to hire them to do what in 
Duty their Country expects from them, and to perform 

what in virtue of their Otice the Conſtitution expreſly re- 
quires of them. Is no Perſon qualified to fit in Parliament, 
but thoſe whole chief End it is to get into this Road of 
Preferment, in order to prefer themſelves and bully and 
hector it over their poor Country ? Are we to pay molt grie- 
vous heavy Taxes, and alſ/ pay them who lay us under thoſe 
heavy Burdens, to fill their own Pockets and heighten the 
Luſtre of their private Families, to undo their Conſtitu- 
ents? To our fatal Experience we know this to be as true, 
as the fame Experience informs us 1t1s a molt wicked Pra- 
ctice; but ſuch are the Views of a certain Set of Men en- 
tirely dependent on the NI r, aud who are the very 
Individuals this Place-bill de ſigns ro purge out of our Par- 
liaments: For, fince thote Perſons have ſuch a ſtrict De- 
pendence upon cur Ad n, this Dependence will 
be much ſafer out of the Houſe than in it; and it is now 


Impoilivie to propoſe any other Remedy for this general 


Diſeaſe, That no ſooner a Perſon is elected to a Seat in 
Parliament, but he mult be hired with a Place; to do what? 
Jo thin and off in ſuch a decile Capacity asle ball be directed 
and paid for 1. For, according to a certain Author who 
wrote lome Twenty four Years ago, One would imagine 

there 
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there was ſomething] of Magick in Places and Preferments 


for one no ſooner ſieps into them, but he acquires all the Perfecti- 


ons of a little Drvinity ; and he is no ſooner turned out, but the 
Charm is undone, and he becomes the moſt diſagreeable and in- 
famous of all Mankind , wheretore, let Men in preſent Power 
take Care of their tuture Fate. I can produce my Autho- 
ricy for this, to ſh:w the World our greateſt Men have 
their artificial Blinds as well as our modern Patriots. | 
Indeed, if this propoſed Bill becomes a Law, ſome Men 
will not view Paritaments with that Love and Veneration 
they did formerly. The old Road to Preferment wiil be ſhut 
up, the paſſionate Love of Places will then be turned to an 
honeſt and ſiacere Regard for th: Common-good, and the 
great Veneration with which they beheld profuſe M rs 
will then make them the Object of their Scorn and Con- 
tempt, to ſee ſuch once glorious Men under the dreadful 
Apprehenſions of being called ro Account, not as former- 
ly before their Accomplices, but before theſe Judges where 
their Innocence or their Crimes mult fairly acquit or- le- 
ally puniſh their Adminiſtration. | 
This Bill will cure all our Jealoufies and Diſtinctions; 
for Oppoſition can never proſper when Faction ceaſes, and 
we ourſelves are at Liberty to make a free Choice of theſe 
to ſerve us, who, to ſerve their Country, wiil forfeit a 
M r's Favours. | | 
Sir, we are now to cor. ſider an odd Paragraph in Page 
26th of this Letter; and one wouid thereby be induced to 
think, that none but Placemen have either deſerved well, or 
are at preſent poſſeſt of the People's higheſt Eſteem and Re- 
ſpect. It 1s too true, that in laſt Parliament there was a Ma- 
jority of Placemen choſen Repreſentatives, who, for ſtrong 
Reaſons of the ir own, deſpiſed the Petitions and contemned 
the Inſtructions of their Conſtituents; but in this Parlia- 
ment the People, who in the laſt were to miſerably neglect- 
ed, have juſtly puniſhed thir Placemen, by making their 
preſent Choice become a Place bill to them, which has of 
Courſe excluded theſe dut iſul Repreſentatives from practi- 
ling in their old beaten Road of Prejerment, the Legiſla- 
tive of the Nation; and as the People have already made 


Trial 
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Trial of their Qualifications, their former heinous Sins be- 


come now their grievous Puniſhment, by totally exciud- 
ing them from ſerving their King and Country in any Stati— 
on whatever: Ard as thcic Gentlemen have fcicrycd no 
Thanks from their Conſtituents, fo the Peopic of Britain 
have now made Choice of ſuch Men, whoſe houclt Bcha- 
viour not only the Houſe of Commons but the Nation muſt 
have ſuch Sentiments of, as to deem them the worthy Re- 
preſentatives of a grateful Society: Bur if our Author is 
concerned for our Want of Faith, or a ſuitable Faculty of 
diſcerning if theſe Things are fo, or thinks that a political 
Dimneſs obſtructs our Senſe of Secing, to endeavour the 
Cure of our weak Eye- ſight we have changed our State- 
Phyſicians, and to make our Faith as ſtrong as our Prac- 
tice, we have amended our Maxims and Manners; and 
when we follow this Place-purging Regimen, what has long 
been the Shame, will ſoon become the Glory of free and 
uncorrupted Britiſh Parliaments. | 

Great indeed was the Pride of our Parliaments, who, 
upon the Duke of 1/arlborcugh's Return from his glorious 
Conqueſts on the Danube, gave him their grateful Thanks 
for the eminent Services he had done his Country. He de- 
livered the Houſe of Auſtria from impending Ruin, he re- 
ſtored Liberty to the Diet, and Peace to the Empire, he was 
the Heart and Soul of the Confederacy, and proved the 
conſtant Terror of the arbitrary Power of France, procured 
to England the Balarce of the Power of Europe, whereby 
Fate was in the Ned, ard ſupplicant Monarchs in the Train, 
of his glorious Sovereign Qucen Anne. General Hebb had 
alſo the Honour of the Thanks of the Houſe, when with 
a Handful of brave Britons he deleated an Army of 24500 


French and Spaniards at Il ynendale, and thereby ſecured the 


important Conqueſt. of Lyle, and gave a dreadful Blow to 
France. Such were thoſe Patriots, and ſuch are the grate- 
ful Commons we ill hope to fee. From which it appears, 
contrary to our Author's following Paragraphs, that ſuch 
Acts of Gratitude, as were decreed to theſe Heroes, were 
rather thankful Monuments than Acts of Munificence, or 
pecuniary Rewards, ſo much now in Requeſt, They were 
deſigned to inſpire others with an Emulation to ſerve their 


Country 


a 


Country with an equal Zeal, by making them ſuch publick 


Acknowledgments of their Services. 
But now our Author ſeems under Apprehenſions for the 


Fate of his favourite Placemen, aud then in a Pet tells us 


the Conſequence of their Diſgrace. Grateful Anxiety! to 
ſupport his Hyrmident at the Expence of his but too grate- 


ful Country, already in 50,000,000 of Debts, and iatole- 
rably ſo in a particula 


rticle where it was leaſt ſuſpected, 


I mcan che C:vil Lift, without Allies to protect her, and 


without Money to vindicate her juſt Rights (I uſe the 


Phraſe of a certain all- accompliſhed M | Ambaſſador 
in Parliament.) Did the Members of the laſt Houſe of Com- 
mous return his Excellency their Thanks for his wiſe Ne- 
got/ations? It was Pity they did not, he's a Placeman too. 
Then no more higgling about the Matter, but to make 
an End of Contentions, Heart-burnings, and all the Ri- 
baldry of Diſcord and Faction, ler us have weak Admini- 
ſtrators, weak Meaſures, the Effects of very weak Councils, 
exactly to correſpond with our weak Allies, and our (till 
weaker Treaſury, that we may at length agree to make a 
weak Reſiſtance againſt every Invader of our Conſtitution, 
ſince nothing elſe can appeaſe our Author's ſtrong Deſires 
to revenge the disbanding of his Squadrons of Placemen. 
Bur what has induced him to advance ſuch a ridiculous 
Poſition, as to bring a Paralel betwixt the /elf-denying Grdi- 
nance and this Place-bill? For the one was the total Exclu- 
ſion of Civil and Military Officers from Parliament, aud 
the enthuſiaſtick Notion of Fanaticks and other Sectaries, 
who baſely thirſted after the Blood of their Prince; but 
as this is the Eflort to exclude a ſupernumerary Tea or No 
from the Legiſlature, where nothing becauſe of the 
Number of Placement Voices can be heard; fo it is the 
certain Reſort of ſuch who wiſh the Reign of his preſent 
Majeſty as full of Glory as any of his Predeceſſors, and 
who aim at nothing ſo much as to reſtore the Conſtitution 
at home, the Glory and Trade of the Nation abroad, to 
their former Luſtre : And as at Preſent ſuch a total Ex- 
cluſion is not meant by this propoſed Law, ſo even all the 
Artifice of Cromerell could not cram his Scheme down, fo 


as to make it gt caſy in Parliament; wherefore, in this, 
| 4 


1 
as in all well- meant moderate Schemes, better Succeſs is 
highly probable. | * 1.14 Re 4 i 
Sir. by the Contexture of our Conſtitution, its final Pe- 
riod mult draw nigh when ever extreme Power prevails : 
The Blood of our Anceſtors was ſhed in the Struggle of 
maintaining, or expeliing the Extremity of, arbitrary Go- 
vernment, anda too great Inciination to extirpate the Re- 

al, and to introduce a democratical Power, made us alſo 
a Field of Blood; but when we proceed by: this Place-Hill 
to defeat the Selt-views of an extreme Majority, mult this 
honeſt Deſign be reproached with the Cavil of our horrid 
Calamities under the ungovernable Rage of Enthuſiaſm ; 
But to vindicate us from all Aſperſions, the Promoters of 
this Bill cannot have the ſame Vizws as Cromevell had, 
in promoting the ſelf-denying Ordinance; for if that were 
the Caſe, and our Patriots were in Power, they mult be 
the firſt Suſterers, and firlt feel the Effects of the Law: 
Wherefore, allow them at leaſt the common Uſe of Chari- 
ty, that none will enact Laws: to undo themſelves, or de- 
ſtroy a great Part of that Power, of which one Time or 
other they hope to be poſſeſt: And this induces me to 
think there is no true Compariſon betwixt what was a poli- 
tical Catch in Cromevel,'s Days, to engroſs the ſole Power of 
modelling the Army to himſelf, and this honeſt Deſign of 
our modern Patriots, a Place-Bill, who thereby labour to 
give the Nation Security againſt themſelves the Moment 
they enter upon the Adminiſtration. 

Sir, can there be a better Reaſon, why we are not con- 
tent with our preſent Condition, than this plain one, That 
it is the Effect of our preſent Adm n, which, for 
theſe twenty Years paſt, has drove us from Bad to Worſe, 
that now we are brought under ſuch Dilemmas, .as no Bri— 
ton remembers Days like ours, bereft of whatever can do us 
Good, whilſt an impending Storm is bur too too appa- 
rent ſuddenly to burſt, with incredible Rage, upon our 
diſtracted Coun ils; and how ſoon, as we are reſery- 
ed for the laſt, may we become the ſweeteſt Morſel, God 
only knows: But, to cure us of all Apprehenfions of this 
Sort, ſays our Author, let Matters reſt where. they are, 
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Mi rs of State and Generals of our Armies, continue 
in Parliament. 

This Demand was never denied to any who asked it, 
and I am certain this Place- Bill deſigns to exclude none of 
them; for 1o long as theſe Gentlemens Rules of Admini- 
ſtration mean well to the State, their being Members of 
Parliament is allowed, both by the Patriots and the Place- 
Jill alſo, to contribute much to the Dignity and Power of 
that auguſt Atſembly. 21 

But did you never hear, Sir, that even without a Place- 
Bil, ſome of our ableſt Generals have been turned adrift, 
for oppoſing ſome Bills, which they honeſtly thought in- 
conſiſtent with the Liberties of their Country? What 


Law, or what ſudden Fit of Jealouſy turned out Lord 


Cobbam? Why, as a Perſon already convicted, was Lord 
Stair under Diſgrace, when no Charge was preferred 
againſt him? And what Reaſon was given, why, laſt of all, 
the Duke of 4rgyle loſt his Places? I am none of thoſe 
who pry into the Arcana of State Affairs, but common Fame 
reports common To which frequently reſolve into 
ruths. 

Thus it was ſaid, that a certain hon -le Gen n 
being jealous of the too great Honour and Honeſty of Cob- 


"ham, blindly to follow the Dictates of his Power, made 
' that Lord's fail conſpicuous. The oppoſing the Exciſe- 
' Scheme, which the Nation agreed was their certain Ruin, 


convicted Lord Stair, and his Grace of Argyle was diſmiſt 
for his Modeſty in refuſing to command a M Army 


of terrible Beaux, who were formidably encamped to the 


amazing Terror and certain Deſtruction of—— all the Pigs 
But it was 


n, by the Diſgrace of theſe Peers, 


well known this Gen 


kept his Word in Parliament, when he aſſerted in that 


Aſſembly, That any M————r muſt be a very pitifu? 
\ Fellow, if he did not immediately turn out thoſe who ſhould oppoſe 
bis Meaſures by making him leſs a M * 


Vet not withſtanding theſe excellent Patriots ſeem not to 
be miſtaken, for they ſtill continue, by their known Wiſ⸗ 


Q 
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of this Place- Bill, to fave the Nation from certain Ruin, and 
BritiſbParliaments from overgown M | Influence, 
- As for the Examples of other Patriots, ſuch as Pym, 
Hampden and Hollis, mentioned in this Leiter, I own 1 am 
at a Loſs to find out the Reaſon of the Inſtance ; tor 
Pym impeached Strafford, that Miniſter ſuffered, ſo Pym 


was not miſtaken; King Charles the I. was miſtaken off 


of Hampden's Views, which meant his ay well, ſo that 
Prince and not Hampden was miſtaken ; Hollis condemned 


the Parliament's Declaration againſt the King, and was 


always moderate, ſo neither was Hollis miſtaken : But now 
our modern Patriots are endeavouring to cure ſome grand 
Miſtake, whereby we have been led into a Series of groſs 
Miſtakes for theſe twenty Years paſt, and I heartily wiſh 
them Succeſs: Indced if they delay, the Patient may 
die before the Cure be applied, this Place- Bill, this Banc 
of Miniſters and Catholicon for the People. 
Nou, if Paſſion and Concern for our Country, and Pre- 
judices againſt an Adm n, the Deſigns and Suc- 
ceſſes of which never meant our Conſtitution well, lead and 
govern us into this Place-Bill Law, I am really of Opi- 
nion, Sir, it is an excellent good Road, and ] ſincerely 
wiſh us ſafe and ſoon at our deſired Journey's End, the 
Glory of the Nation, the Advancement of our Trade, the 
Payment of our heavy Load of Debts, by a frugal but hi- 
therto neglected Management of the Revenue, Succeſs to 
our Arms, proſperous Days in Britain, under a ſteady, a 
wiſe, a moderate Adm n, and a glorious and Jong Reign 
to his preſent Majeſty, which, as ſincerely dutiful Subjects, 
we hope will conſtitute him the Lawgiver to Europe. 
When our Author thinks he cannot fully convince the 
Nation, that our modern Patriots are miſtaken in their 
preſent Meaſures, he is at length graciouſly pleaſed to 
adopt them for Brethren of modern Politicks, who pre- 
tend one Thing and really deſign another; yer, ſays he, 
it is eaſy to gueſs why this Place-Bill is puſbed, &c. Al- 
tho* we diſclaim all Manner of Relation to this Politician, 
and if his profound Wiſdom has ſuggeſted to him this no- 
table Diſcoyery, yet we are at a great Loſs to think of a 


good Reaſon to induce us to make Uſe of this Politick of 
| Doublc- 
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Double-dealing: For if we thought the Nation quĩte happy 
in all Reſpecto, under our preſent Adm tors, there 
would be noOccaſion for oppoſing them; and if our Repre- 
ſentatives were directed by the free Impulſe of their honeſt 
diſpoſed Minds, there might be perhaps as little Reaſon 
for puſhing this Place-Bill; but Experience, not ſubtile Ar- 
gument, demonſtrable Facts, not diſtant and uncertain Con- 
ſequences, plain Truths, and not State-Quibbles, have de- 
monſtrated the contrary. And as the Defign and Meanin 
of this Place-Bill is plain and obvious, ſo it needs no poli- 
tical Aid whatever to make it paſs in Parliament. 

If the Civil Lift is in Debt, as it cannot be denied but it 
is, who are they who will not complain of this groſs A- 
buſe, and who at the ſame Time wiſh well to the Ho- 
nour of his Majeſty's Reign? Will not the Nation complain? 
Are the Patriots miſtaken it they condemn the groſs Miſ- 
management of this Fund? Or are the People miſtaken. 
of our Patriots Meaſures, who endeavour to redreſs the 
Grievances we ſuffer, and the Embarras into which his 
Majeſty's Affairs may be plunged by the Miſmanagement 
of this Fund? Muſt there not be an Addition to the pre- 
ſent Civil Lift to pay its Debts ? And is not this Impoſiti- 
oh, together with the intolerable Burden of Taxes, kept 
up to maintain Fools and Knaves for ſecret Purpoſes and 
wretched Services? And when the accounting for the an- 
nual expending of ſuch immenſe Sums has been propoſed 
in Parliament, ic has been ſo mouthed by their Tools, who 
ſpeak for no other Purpoſe, bur ro keep up all thoſe illegal 
Impoſitions, which, as the Spoils of a conquer'd Country, 
they ſhare, that ſuch legal Enquiries have always been ren- 
dzred uſeleſs, and ail Attempts to bring theſe bad Prac- 
tices to Light by certain Proof, have alf thereby failed 
of Succeſs. 

For what Purpoſe are we entertained by our Author 
with the Example of a refined Politician in King Charles 
the II's Days, who, tho' he diſobliged his Majeſty, had yet 
the-Art to keep well with his Brother the Duke of York; 
let us rather fix our Attention upon Tranſactions of a more 
modern Date, I can aſſure you there are Inſtances, where 
a certain _ in this political Art, even at the Expence 


of the Loſs of the Eſteem of his Country and of his Conſti- 
cucnts 


Jo 
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tuents, had the Art to keep well with his Friends in the 
Courts of France and Spain, and deſigned to have made 
them a Preſent of a certain Right belonging directly by 
Conqueſt to the Crown of Great Britain. Was this a 
Miſtake of our modern Patriots? No really, I apprehend 
it was an egregious ill-timed Blunder of our modern 
| rs. Does the Recoiĩnage attributed to the Lord 
Halifax plead an Excuſe for another M————r's de- 
fiructive Exciſe Scheme? Or, if Richard is a Rogue to his 
Country, will Rob 
Wickedneſs to perpetrate its certain Deftruction ? 


To what poor Shifts muſt thoſe Gentlemen be reduced, 
when they advance ſuch Arguments to vindicate their Pro- 


cedure by which our Adi n is directed? And who 
will rather skulk their Practices behind ihe Faults of for- 
mer M rs, than want thoſe Pretences to colour and 
varniſh over ſome Tranſactions, which all the World 
know to have been the egregious Errors of their Predeceſ- 
ſors in Office; but thele ſerious Matters, in thc Mouths of 
aur modern M I Scribblers, are treated with the 
utmoſt Contempt, when they aſſume the Impudence to 
compare them to the Diverſion of School-Boys on Shrove- 
Tue ſday. Hut this indecd is the Effect of that Impunity, 
Sherehy ſome Men, are hurried on from one Iniquity to 


another, to ruin a Nation, whoſe ſuffering Populace pay, 
very dear to purchaſe to thoſe Men the Liberty to procced 


in an Uniformity of Gutir. 

In Page 33. of our Author's Letter, we are told how hap- 
py the People are <vho enjoy the Prerogative of accuſing and im- 
pracking, which is now of ſuch Force, that no Pardon can avail, 
or be pleodable againſt it. Sir, I am of Opinion this ſeemingly 
wontonPlay with the keen Edges of the lnſtruments provided 
by our Conſtitution to puniſh all State-Malefactors, ſhews 
vs plainly the re is ſomething rotten in a certain State; for 
Inftance, a Criminal needs be under no Pain from anAppre - 
henſion of being convicted by the Force of legal Evidence, 
when he is certain to cicape the Puniſhment of the Law by 
corrupting his Judges. It has been obſerved, ſome Perſons 
have played wich Serpents, from a too hardy Contempt of 
the Bite ot that Animal, which, when ronzed by improper 
Touch, has bit then to Death; aud who knows what Is 


n be excuſed, it he perſiſts in his 
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in the Wind now, if, by intolerable Affronts, and repeated 
Injuries, our wiſeſt Serpents ſhould throw off their too long- 
ſuftering Patience of being rudely handled? 3 
The Earl of Danby, induced bythis Contempt of Fear, play- 
ed with what he ought to have been moſt afraid of; for it 
was his uſual Boaſt, The Treaſury had never been ſo well 
managed, the publick Money had never been ſo well ap- 
plied, that he detied his worſt Enemies, and contemned 
the Impotence of all his Adverſaries; and even after his 
Impeachment he aſſured the Lords he could make his In- 
nocence appear. But at length he diſcovered there was no 
Subterfuge for Guilt, and therefore choſe rather to ſubmit 
to-a voluntary Baniſnment, than to rely upon his ſo much 
boaſted Integrity: Indeed, if Parliaments ſhould at any Time 
come under the arbitrary! Controul of an evil M Fo! 
how might he not proceed from bad to worſe with Impu- 
nity ! And that Part of our Conſtitution which is deſigned 
to reſtrain and” curb him, become his Proſtitute to de- 
fend and protect him; and as our modern Patriots are la- 
bouring to ſtop the mighty Torrent of this illegal and dan- 
gerous Influence, ſo highly prejudicial to the Exiſtence of 
our Conſtitution, with what a Front docs aur Author or 
any Perſon ſay, Thar the Nation is miſtaken of the Mca- 
ſures of our modern Patriots? \ 1 
According to onr Author's ingenious Method of ſam- 
ming up the Periods of our Hiſtory, it would ſeem almott 
certain, that we have been a Nation peculiarly curſt under 
the Ad — a of ſome of the very worlt of GOD's 
Creatures, ſuch as ambitions Kings, arrogant, oppreſſive and 
rebellious Lords, and the worſt of all theſe Tyrants, reſtleſs, un- 
ruly and difirafted Commons; yet, methinks, he wants one 
Species out of this black Liſt, to compleat our national Cata- 
logue of Monſters, and theſe are the Creatures of GOD's A- 
nointed, I mean P e M rs. And ſhortly to 


| ſolve you, Sir, ofthe Fate of thoſe Worthies, ſome of them 


died of the Diſeaſe, which in Hiſtory we find to be almoſt 
epidemick to the Profeſſion, that is, a Tumor under the 
Ear, called a Knot ; ſome of them died under that ugly po- 
pular Inftrument the Axe, and four of them ſuffered by a 
raſcally factious Crew, called Sturdy-Beggars , : ſome of . - 
thoſe righteous Gen n ce ſaved by facrificing their 

: 5 Maſters, 
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Maſters, eight of them died in Exile, and in a private Way, 
and ſo diſappointed the publick Show of their emiment 
Exit; ſome of them died in Priſon, and very probably by 


the Fatigue of too much Study in writing the Vindication 
of their paſt Conduck, and one only became penitent; but 
Hiſtory ſeems to be altogether ſilent, if of not he refunded. 

Now what has been will be, in Spite of all Art; che Na- 
ture of Things cannot be inverted, and even thoſe eminent 
and conſummate Politicians, with all their Craft and Wiſ⸗ 
dom, could not interpoſe betwixt Cauſes and Events: 
And. it alſo may happen, that thole who by ſome very mo- 
deft Gentlemen are called Mobbs, may, in virtue of this 
Title, find it much for their Intereſt, to pull down the over- 
grown Power of certain ftately Images, to ſatisfy the ho- 
nc Enquities of theſe who are falſely called their Idols. 


Let us no paſs over theſe unpleaſant Subjects, and come 


to that of the Var, the Object of the People's Wiſhes, and 
the great Care of our moſt excellent M -r, the faithful 
Servant of this moſt wiſhing, but alas! I am afraid in vain 
expecting People, and as it becomes the Importance of this 


th 
thor who ever put Pen to Paper on the mighty Subject 
fabulous M ar. 


—— * At nunc horrentia Martis 
Arma VI RCNMH AUE canto, —— 


As it is univerſally agreed, that the Conduct of foreign 


Affairs is the moſt difficult Part of a Miniſter's Department, 
one would naturally think that he muſt be a very expert 
Mia, who would take the ſole Management ot this 
troubleſome Work upon himſelf ; he ought to be one WhO 
has a general Knowledge in political Affairs, not only of his 
own Country over which he preſides, but of others roo with 
which he may be concerned; and it would alſo have been 
requiſite that ſuch an one had been abroad, and converſant 
with Perſons in thoſe Countries who could beſt inform him 
of the difterentPoliticks, the Strength and particular State 
of the Revenucs of theſe Nations, the Characters of mow 


_— and well managed Buſineſs, I ſhall introduce it in 
e beſt Manner, and in the Words of the very _ 


ta 
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chief and great Men, to enable him to make the beft Uſe 
of theſe Reflections; to know what his own Country is 
capable of performing, whom it has to fear and whom not, 
and what is its true Intereſt in every Circumftance and at 
all Conjunctures. I affirm it to be tavelling in other Coun- 
tries weil uſed that accompliſhes the Minifter for the Ca- 
binet and the General for the Field: it is not what every 
Booby tells him of this and that Country, and what every 
quaint Spark ſounds in his Ear of this or that great Prince, 
that mult give him his Knowledge; it is a Study by itſelf, 

eculiar to certain Men, who naturally muſt have a Turn 
of Mind that Way; wherefore, he who either naturally 
wants or has neglected to acquire theſe Qualifications will 
certainly meet with Difficulties, which will reſolve in At- 
tacks upon his Management, particularly when his Mea- 
ſures are unſucceſsful, and his Councils are the weak Re- 
ſult of Ignorance in thoſe Affairs which ſo much concern a 
Nation in our preſent Circumſtances. | 

I own *tis impoſſible to pleaſe every Perſon in particular, 
or the Nation in general; bur then it is as abſurd to argue, 
that the whole Body of the People is miſtaken in theſe 
Matters, one Man only excepted; this muſt either be the 


Effect of an almoſt more than human Underſtanding in this 


ſuperior Genius, or the human Natures of many are moſt 


groſly impoſed upon; neither am 1 eafily to be perſuaded, 


that he who contemns Popularity, can at the fame Time 


| have a great Regard for the Intereſts of rhe People, or if 


this is a juſt Method of argning, at leaſt it is not percepti- 
bly ſo to every Capacity, which induces me alſo to think 
it may be inftrufting us n obſcurum per cb ſcurius, a Method 
that in all active Progreſhon, particutarly in War ( unleſs 
we declare the fame for certain Purpoſes ſhall be retro- 
mo ) is quite repugnant to what the Generality of Mau- 
ind think to be common Senſe, and muſt be far more un- 
intelligible in what is agreed to be the Art of War. 
Now, if a certain hon ble Gent n ſhould labour un- 


der thoſe Wants of the all- accompliſning Miniſterial and 
General-Skill, as I propoſe to examine ſome Pieces of his 
Conduct, I ſhall treat him with ſmeere Truth, what I 
know to be ſuch, and what I can bring well atteſted to be 


ſo, 


Th 
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To, and I hope he and his Friends will as candidly adhere | 1 
to this Principle; the Nation will think much the better of || She 
them if they do. vig 
But now, Sir, if we ſhould propoſe to proſecute this War || te 
according to the Rules of Philoſophy, really the War | hav 
_ would go heavily on, and if nothing butPhiloſophy prevails, || for 
it will baſely corrupt our moſt neceſlarily war-like Spirit, by nio 
leading us into the unaccountable Nonſenſe of Times pro- || qui 
per and Improper, occaſional Delays, dull Proceedings, Sea- | Fle 
ſons of fair and foul. Weather, Storms, contrary Winds: I exe 
had indeed almoſt forgot, that there is a great Deal of || off 
political Philoſophy - neceſſary ro account for contrary ] fail 
Minds; however, thoſe caſual Accidents will happen, I Ma 
but right Reaſon was always the known and old Light Jed 
_ of molt Philoſophers, for, by following the Dictates of this, I out 


_ the Impetus of all unruly Paſſions become feeble. Prac- er 
ticable Attempts in War are the beſt Meaſures to conduct -h 
It in its vigorous Proſecution ; wheretore what is moſt plau- Ex 


_ tible, tho” leaſt practicable, a wiſe General will re ject; || we 
by which Means he needs be under no Apprehenſions to He 
be run down for preferring Show to Subſtance : But if, to cat 
ſhow away and bully a little, he ſhould neglect probable | mo 
and practicable Subſtance, whereby he could moſt effectually no 


diſtreſs our Enemies in the tendereſt Part of their Domi- Ge 
nions, would the World or the Nation vindicate or approve VV 
the Conduct of this M tal General or Admiral? I bo 
appeal to our Author, and neither demand a probable nor att 
. philoſophical Anſwer, but a fair and downright honeſt th 
Anſwer; and ſuch the Nation mult have; for my poor ex 
Share, I will not he ſatisfied with the quibbling Similitudes th! 
to the motly M-———ry or their Meaſures, whether in the Se 
Parliament or Cabinet in King William's Reign: Theſe ro 
neither affect me nor the Nation at preſent: I am an En- pe 
quirer, and I muſt. have Satisfaction to my Enquiries, to an 
which I alſo plead an undoubted Right in virtue of my m: 
being a Freeholder, a Supporter of this War by the Pay- re 
ment of my Proportion of Taxes, and more eſpecially, re 
ſince theſe War undertakers are at ſuch Pains to vindicate th 
its Conduct from all Aſperſions which can with Reaſon m. 
affect them. | I a! 
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If our Author and his Friends prefer Subſtance to 
Show, as we hope they always will, particularly in the 
vigorous Proſecution of this War, may not we endeavour 
to know what ſubſtantial Service our moſt ſhowy Fleets 
have performed? But if this mighty Secret is nor yet ripe 
for Diſcovery, I will honeſtly inform you, Sir, what Opi- 
nion we in the Country have of thoſe Matters. Upon En- 
quiry we find, that for the two preceeding Summers, our 
Fleet in the Channel has been tripping it and plying ir, to 
exerciſe our Seamen, to teach them the inimitable Art 
of ſailing, and ſome ſay that Dexterity in the Matter, to 
fail even againſt contrary Winds and croſs Accidents ; our 
Marines too, the Terror of the World, have now acquir- 
ed the Method of attacking Forts and Caſtles; but one of 
our merry Waggs whiſpers it about, that thoſe Caſtles may 
erhaps have been ſome of Don Qixot's important Fortreſſes. 
Eis may indeed have been the Reſult of theſe formidable 
Expeditions, for in all the Channel there is not a Caftle : 
well worth looking at but Dunkirk, and that belongs to our 
Hench Friends and Allies. But what do I ſay? Its Fortifi- 
cations were demoliſhed five Years ſince, at lealt one of our 
modern Generals declared fo in Parliament. In ſhort, thefe- 
notable Expeditions have done our brave Fellows as much 
Good as the Convention, that is, the one delayed the 
War till we had prepared every Thing ſuirable to puſh ir 
boldly, or let it alone; and by the other, we delay'd 
attacking, until our Sailors and Marines had fully learned 
the excellent Art of this moſt glorious War. Thus well 
exerciſed, and as well diſciplined, did Sir hn Norris ſail 
this Summer to the Coaſt of Spain, with theſe formidable 
Sea-Lions on Board of the molt ſhowy Fleet that ever 
rade upon the Weſtern. Ocean ; bur when the World ex- 
pected that not a Caſtle would have been left undemoliſhed, 
and not a Don upon the Spaniſh Shore, but muſt have been 
made a Priſoner, he returned moſt ſafely into Port again 
re inſectu. I am ſure there is never an old Man in England 
remembers to have . ſeen ſuch a fine ſhowy Fleet, and at 
the ſame Time I am apt to believe that ſuch an one's Me- 
mory could as little ſerve him to recollect when with ſuch 


a ſubſtantial Squadron ſo little of Subſtance was * 
„ | hat 
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What became of our laſt Year's political i ind: ay 
rot them! not a Breath ſtirring to furniſh his Ho——r 
with his laſt Year's Cant of anExcuſe for keeping our brave 
Fleets in the Channel, and for —_— our Weſt Indian Ex- 
pedition ; But it ſeems our Sir Politick Naodle has got ſo 
much of peaceful Wiſdom, as to defy either the Opportu- 
nities of Winds or Tides, to perſwade him to give one 


ſmart Blow for Fenkin's Ear. Then how can theſe War- 


undertakers plead Immunity from this common and true 
Accuſation of preferring Show to Subfiance ? 

But come, Gentlemen, as we ſeem to be of one Profeſſi- 
on, Brethren Authors, let us make up all Differences; and 


for once pluck up your Courage, and to the World amazed 


at your Inactivity, and to your injured. and expecting 


Country, ſhow your ſelves for once Men of Reſolution. 


I know there can be no better Materials than thoſe with 
which you are furniſhed, and to rouſe you from this Le- 


ebargy I will preſume to offer you an Allegory moſt 4 propos 


from an Engljb Freeholder, who did not ſcruple to give 


his Money, provided the Honour and Trade of Britain 
was maintained; the Perſon 1s Juſtice Balance, who, in the 


Recruiting Officer, ſpoke in the ſucceſsful Reign of the glori- 
ops Queen Anne, accuſing the matly Miniſtry of Kin 

William, whom others have alſo wi/ely upbraided ſince. 
He ſays, Look ye, Captain Plume, give us but Blood for our 
Money, and you ſball not want Men. I remember that for ſome 


Years of the laſt War cue had no Blood, no Wounds, but in the 


Officers Mouths, Nothing for our Millicns but News-Papers not 
eorth the reading; Our Army did nothing but play at Priſon 
Bars, and Hide and Seek with the Enemy. 
Nov, for Shame, Gentlemen, how can you tamely ſuffer the 
Application of this moſt excellent allegorical Speech of a 
bold and brave Erglib Freeholder, to the lazy and wretch- 
edly weak Methods of carrying on this neceſſary, this long 
| defired and moſt juſt War, particularly in the preſent Situa- 
tion of our Aſtairs at home and abroad, under the Adm--—=n 
of ſome Perſons who are daily accuſed of ſuſpicious Inactivity: 
But that we may be cool in declaiming againſt the preſent 
Meaſures of our Mrs, and cautious in deciding this 
$#4ad Point, if or not ohr Conductors are to and 
re- 
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thereby deſerve the Reproach ſome M-—— rs have ſuffered; 


we muſt have notour Facts to convince! us of their Inno- 
cence, and clear Demonſtration to aſcertain their Guilt, If 


they are innocent they need not be apprehenſive of the un- 
juſt Fate of the Earl of Clarendon, or be ſuſpicious of the 


Accuſations laid to the Charge of the Earl of Danby, 
afterwards Duke of Leeds, I mean that of ſhamefully be- 
tray ing the Intereſts of Britain, by truckling to * 
Councils; and if we made a bad Treaty at Utrecht, or per- 
haps, to pleaſe France, have blundered into any worſe ſince, 
let us mend all our former Foibles, and wiſely proſecute 
this War, into which it would appear that we have been lug- 
ed by the Ears, much againſt our preſent tranquil Temper, 
ySpain'sNon-performance of the notableConvention,which, 
as it has fallen in my Way, I cannot help taking particular 
Notice of. ſome excellent Remarks of our Author's upon 
the Advantages the Nation reaped from that Treaty. 
What was the Neceſſity of convincing all Europe whether 
the War was juſt or not? The French and Dutch long pre- 
vious to the Convention ſneered at our Inactivity, and 
thereby improved their Sugar and Tobacco Trades, and 
were convinced we ought to give the Blow. Spain for 
twelve Vears had plundered our Ships in America, and for 
twelve Years previous to the Convention dreaded our juſt 
Reſentment: To maintain the Peace of Europe, two Years 
previous to this Convention, our MX — rs were even 
willing, with ſcarce any Reparation at all, to make up all 
Differences with Spain. The affecting Petitions of our 
Merchants to the Parliament, together with the notable 
Caſe of Captain Jenkins, ſhewed all the World the War 
with Spain was unavoidable. - Then what the wiſer have 
we been for this. omniſcient Convention? Or what im 
portant Diſcoveries. have we made ſince, which we did 
not know long before ever it exiſted? Or what had we to 
fear from the Jealouſies our Neighbours entertained of the 
Succeſs of our Arms, when as yet we had not unſheathed 
our Smondst | 
J can never be of Opinion Mr. Vernon's Orders for at · 
tacking Perto - bells were particular, but as they were ſuc- 
| 1 _ Gelatuly 
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.* cefful,” why, when ſo often demanded, have they been as 
often denied to be produced in Parliament? I am certain 
that this Attack was anImpulſe of that nobleAdmiral's honeſt 
Breaſt, reſenting his Country's W rongs in thoſe Parts, ſince 
. they were ſo much neglected at home. But how can our 
Mr claim any Share of Praiſe for theſe Orders? Is it 
not known over all England, that when the War was pro- 
claimed, and our Hero ſailed with his brave but too ſmall 
Squadron, his Hon r had retired to the Count ry, to 
recover from the Fatigues of the State by the noble Diver- 
ſion of F x Hing: Another brave Fleet was 
ſent into the Mediterranean, but oh Shame ! let it ſcarce 
be heard again in Britain, for no leſs important Reaſon 
than chaſing all the Jack-daws from Mahon. And 
have not our Hands been ſo ſhamefully tied up, that Sr. 
Sebaſtians, Port St. Andero, and moſt of the Spaniſh 
Ports upon the Weſtern Ocean, are become Docks for our 
captive Ships, and their Jails are full of our brave Sailors, 
barbarouſly famiſhed to Death by their Cruelty ? 

It is no leſs amazing to conſider the <vonderful Care with 
which our I eſt Indian Expedition was conducted, which be- 
fore the Fleet ſailed was moſt induſtrioufly defeated. The Ma- 
rines, hundreds of whom had never ſeen Powder burnt, were 
ſent for Land - Forces, and moſt of the Generals who com- 
manded:this formidable veteran Corps of fix Months old, 
had never ſerved in any Expedition as ſuch. When all was 
ready to fail, and every Thing neceflary was on board, the 
M ——r bid drop Anchor; where ſtill we might have 
continued, had not his Majeſty commanded theFleer to fail. 
However we loſt the Seaſon of fighting in thoſe Climates, 
and many brave Fellows were made the unworthy Victims 

of this proper Care. Now let us ſee, if, as our Author ſays, 
the Deſigns of our concealed Enemies were prevented by theſe wiſe 
Meaſures. France at Toulon and Breſt equipt 40 Ships of the 

Line, on board of which ſome of their oldeſt Regiments 
were embarked. Eye- witneſſes of this told our Ambaſſa- 
dor at Paris, whoſe Mind being otherwiſe directed, as his 
Conſtitution was weak, @viſely neglected this Truth. The 
Cadiz, Squadron, that had been blocked up by our formida- 
ble Sea-Lions, cſcaped to Ferrol, where our Flect 8 5 
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them, no Doubt for the ſame excellent Purpoſe; but a Card. 


nal Rumour ſurpriſed our State Conjurers that Mahon was in 


Danger, away ſailed our Fleet to the ſpeedy Reliet of the al- 
molt ruined Mabon, which the Spaxjards neither could nor 
were ever in a Condition to attack, and out came the Ferrol 
Squadron and joined the French in the Latitude appointed for 


their Rendezvous, thence they ſailed to America, reinforced 


Carthagena, and afterwards repulſed us at Fort St. Lazare. 
Such were the Reſults of theſe wiſe Heaſures, but alas! as we 
are now deprived of all ſuttable Revenge, our unhappy and 
unavailing Tears muſt give the ſuitable but melancholy Re- 
turn to this iſe Falſhood ; wherefore let our cool Adm--- 
tn, by their wiſe Abilities, carry into all Execution 
their more cool Reſentment. But thus has the Nation been 
bubbled by theſe very wiſe Meaſures. 

War is certainly the Reſentment of the People, not the 
Prejudices of a Min r, the proper Management of 
which muſt depend upon the Accidents that befal the Peo- 
ple; but as the Aims of War cannot be ſo intended as to 


ſatisfy the Loſſes of every particular Merchant, yet the ge- 


neral Voice of thoſe Loſſes mult incline the Conduct of 


our Attempts contrary to the particular Will of the Mr, 


and ſome general Rules muſt be followed to eſtabliſn Succeſs 
in Particulars. If proper Convoys are given to ſecure the 
Trade ol the Nation, one particular Merchant who loſes 
a ſtraggling Ship has no good Claim to accuſe the r — 
ry; but if Trade is not protected, and the Loſs be- 
comes general, a more than ordinary Redreſs is legal. A 
Min r who alone conducts the War, that is, who di- 
rects our Generals, gives Orders to our Admirals, who 
pays them, advances his Favourites, and diſcharges thoſe 
who are not entirely obſequious, bas certainly engroſſed 
the ſole Management of this War; can any Perſon doubt 
but as he is accountable for its Succeſs, he mult alſo be 
liable for whatever Loſs the Nation ſuſtains in her Honour, 
her Glory, her Trade ? And are not all Complaints anent 
the Coldneſs in the Proſecution of this War therefore juſt ? 
Or what Redreſs is there we are not entitled, to demand 
when theſe Facts are ſo clear, that all Proof cannor 
better demonſtrate them? The faulty Proſecution of 


this War muſt then reſolve in Truths of Miſmanage- 
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ment, which the Nation, which every ſuffering Individu · 
al, has an undoubted Right to enquire into, and to claim 
immediate Redreſs of, that ſo the Safety, the Ho- 
nour of. the Nation, and rhe Succeſs of this War, may not 
depend on the Self- views or private Deſigns of this power 
ful One. If every Individual ſuffers by a particular Em- 
bargo, the Reſult is general Clamour. Af our Merchant- 
Ships have been made Prizes of in Sight of our Fleects, 
may we not complain our Trade 1s not duly protected: 
Where is the Malice, the invidious Stories ſo much com- 
plained of, when the Subjects ſufter, and the Nation to 
the Conviction of all the World is egregiouſly abuſed? 
How is it poſſible we can become the Terror of foreign 
Princes, when our Practice muſt convince them we our- | - 
ſelves defeat our mighty Projects? Who can with Reaſon | wit 
think, we deſign to engroſs the whole Meſt- Indian Trade, | we 
when for the Sake of a ſhamefulPeace, at the beſt, we were tri 
willing to ſubmit to Spain? Did the Delays of our Expedi« || fer 
, attributed to contrary Winds, whereby we Fle 
Joſt Carthagena, make any Power behold us with Terror of 
and Amazement? Who — by this lazy Diſpoſition for | to 
feited what mult have produced us an honourable. and laſt- I wit 
ing Peace upon our own Terms. Alas! this indeed is little | De 
Subſtance, and even ſhameſully leſs than the Pageantry of I gen 
empty Show. When, as our Author ſays, our H.:. at 
ordered Admiral VE RN ON at - firſt to reduce Carthagena, | ] 
they either meant one Thing when they intended another, for 
or they expoſed this brave Hero to certain Miſcarriage, by | neg 
ſending, him a Fool's Errand; for, who could ſuppoſe them us 
in Earneſt to give him Orders to demoliſh with Ten Ships, | of c 
what bravely withſtood the united Force of Forty Men of lun 
War and 10, 00 Land-Forces? Is not all this Demonſtration | bei 
Our Mx — ry are not in Earneſt ? If they are, their -1 


Councils are the certain Reſult of Ignorance. ſape 
 Why.then is it ſaid theOppoſition was miſtaken? They Joud- | bef 
ly exclaimed againſt this Conduct, becauſe they wiſely fore: can 
ſaw the Event; and as the Voice of the Majority run | of'y 
down their Remonſtrances, the Prediction of our: ſhame- | hon 
fal Defeat aſcertained their prophetick Skill; for it is worſe | mer 


laſt- 
ry of 


. TJ 


than Enthuſiaſm, right or wrong to maintain a bad Cauſe, 
and Power ought not to be continued wich rhofe who vi- 
fb] 

Mankind will be convinced; if it is but ſpeculatively ap- 
prehended ſo by a few, the World will blame its Coriduc- 
tors; there is no Medium ; notour Facts are notour Demon- 
ſteation, and who denies ſuch Proofs mult be immoderate- 
ly blind: Faction can make no bad Uſe of good Admini- 
ſtration, but wretched Conduct was always the honeſt 
Handle of Party: Defign cannot proſper where Cavil wants 
Root, but an unſucceſsful Adminiftration feeds theFlame of 


Diſcord, to extinguiſh which, the Advice and Helps of Ex- 


perience are the properclt Engines, 

It wWas this Experience that dictated in Parliament the 
wife Motion concerning the Attack of Porto- bello, and it is 
well known the keen Sword of him who made it has con- 
tributed more to the Glory and Good of his Country in a 
few Days, than our modern Grammariens with all their 
Flow of Rhetorick have procured to the Nation in aCourſe 
of more than twenty Years. Is it not allowable to except 
to the great Expence of this War, which has already, and 


with no Succeſs, coft the Nation vaſt Sums? Whilſt by the 


Delay of failing from Britain in due Time, we loft at Cartha- 
gona, by the rainy Seaſon, what Spain would have redeemed 
at the Expence of many Millions. 

I can aſſure you, Sir, no Man blames this Adm 
for a too forward Diſpolition'to War, their Fault is, the 
neglecting to proſecute it with Vigoui, in order to procure 
us an honourable Peace: Aud if this was rhe fole View 


of our Min———ry, they could ſuſfer nothing from Ca- 
lumny, even of the ableft Generals at the Head of the 


beſt conducted Oppoſition ? = 

It has hitherto-been the Honour of Br itiſb Parliaments, 
ſagely to debate the Expediency of all Motions that came 
before them, from any of rheir 
can it poſſibly be known, what is for the Good of the Nation, 
of what is deſtructive, what is for our Glory, or what is dif- 
honourable , what promores Trade, or what deftroys Com- 
merce, what is the bought Vote, or what is ths free indepen- 


dent Voice of this auguſt Aſſembly? But fo ſoon as we be- 
gin 


embers; or otherways how 


— 


ruin the State. If the War is openly ſucceſsful, all 


in to conſult, we are generally agreed about the Propoſi- 
tion, tho' the Method of making it effectual may be con- 
demned by thoſe who are concerued to małe it better. 


What in our Parliaments is ſo dignified as Eloquence in 
the Mouth of the virtuous Member, whereby he throws 


Truth into open Day, he warms and inſtructs thoſe who 


are charmed with his grateful Accent to walk up to the 
honeft Principles he inculcates, and nobly informs us no 
Nation can have real Happineſs, but what 1s founced on 
the moral Virtues: Tranſport and Surpriſe. apprehend our 
Reſolutions, and ſoften our Underſtanding to receive the 
virtuous Impreſſions from his Country's Friend; but ſuch 
an Art in the Mouth of a vitious Man has often proved 


fatal to the Publick. It ſerves as a bad Inſtrument to cor- 
rupt the Heart and weaken the Spirits, and when he de- 


claims in Praiſe of Morality, he is ſeldom believed in 
what his Practice gives the Lye to his Tongue. - Hiſtory 
informs us, that the great Requilite ro compleat this ſpu- 
rious Orator, is what we modeſtly call Aſſurance. ben 
I bave fairly thrown him in the Mreſtle, ſays Thucidyaes 
to Pericles, he <will not own he has received a Fall, and with 
ſhameleſs Iim pudence aſſerts thoſe Principles to be true which 
moſt People know to be falſe. Such is our Author's falſe 
nn, when he ſays the Age of Orators in Greece, 

arthage and Italy, was an Age of Confuſion; but had it 
been true, very probably our modern Luxury would have 
damned their ancient Eloquence. 

Orators, generally ſpeaking, were the Protectors of 
Liberty agalnſt the Confuſion of Tyranny. Cicero declaim- 


ed againſt the Power of the ambitious Mark Antony. De- 


moſthenes declaimed againſt Philip of Macedon, to ſave the 
Liberties of Greece from the Confuſion of his tyrannical 
Aim at the ſole Empire of theſe free States. Cato declaim- 
ed againſt Ceſar, and fell the miſerable Victim to his ty- 
rannical Power, 

Indeed Hanno the Carthaginian declaim'd againſt the victo- 


rious Hannibal, and diſappointed him of receiving ſuitable . 


Succours, and when they came, it was out of Seaſon, and 


they in ſuch a ſickly Condition as ro be quite unable to 
complete the Conqueſt of {taly, when this noble General 


had 


* 
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lud ſhewn the World, that nor a Reman could ſiem the 


Torrent of his mighty Succeſs. I hope we have no m- 


dern Hanng's in our Councils. Thus fared Liberty with 


three of the greateſt Orators, whoſe notable Eloguenge 
made them the perpetual Terror of the Tyrants in their 


ays. | X 

W hat can reaſonably affect the Conduct of this War, ſo 
as it cannot be ſoon brought to an honourahle Iſſue? Diſ- 
putes may have ſome Inttuence in the Parliament, in the 
Cabinet, or in the Council, but they can never diſtreſs in 
the Field. Every Perſon allows the War to be juſt, and 
yet the Methods of carrying it on may ſuffer conſiderable 


. Amendments ; but even a Difference in this Point, eſpeci- 


cially in the Mouths of the Minority, can do little, The 
Eftcuce of War is the Means xo proſecute it, Money does 
the Buſineſs; wherefore, if we have a full Treaſury ang li- 
beral Parliaments, we mult have wretched Adm— ſtraters 
if they ſtarve the beſt Means to procure an honourable and 
laſting Peace. When ourArmies and Fleets were well paid, 
Britiſb Courage always exerted it ſelf, and as often as our 
Troops were commanded by wiſe and experienced Gene- 
rals, whoſe Hands were nor ſhamefully tyed up, we have 
as often been victorious. But, if ever it happens, (as we 
pray G OD forbid ) that the Members of &ritih Senates 
Mall be the ſecret Enemies of Britain, then It is, that &rj- 
i Courage mult be undone by what only can deſtroy it, 
Britiſb Treach ry! a 

I am certain, if our Adm n acted with Candar 
and Honour in their Country's Cauſe, it were impolhble for 
any Oppoſition to hit their Blots, and if our M ry had 
been tucceſstul by a vigorous Train of Meaſures, a Change 
merely for the Whim of governing by Turns muſt” have 
been ridiculous: For were even this our preſent Deſixe, 
and alfo allowed us, it would not mend Matters, fr 3 
Change of Perſons without a Change of Mcaſures makes 
Things always worle. 

If we proſecute the War with Vigour becoming Britt 
Reſentment, our injured Country will be ſatisfied, and if 
ye intercept Spain's Ii eſt Indian "Treaſure by a ſhary Looks 
out after their homeward-bound Fleets, we need not be 

anxi- 


f 1 
anxious to cruſh Spain * we cannot ruin her 
more effectually. But oh owers ! avert from the Head, 


the Heart of our preſent 1 r, ſuch aſtedfaſt, ſuch 
a cruel bloody ill-minded Purpoſe, or yet in loftier Strain, 
with the Roman Poet, let me plead with your HI 
the pitcous Cauſe of injured innocent. Spain, 3 


cmmmunaa. 7 ANFRNC animis cœleſtibus N 


However, what I have ſaid of the Management of this 
War puts ſuch Truths beyond the Power of any Ser of 
State quibbles to contradict; nor can the fineſt ſpun Diſtin- 
—. in the Mouths of the fineſt Speaker invalidate their 

orce. 

Thus, Sir, I have laboured to demonſtrate, that the Pri- 
-vilege of inſtructing our Repreſentatives is a conſtitutional 
and a rational Practice; that this Place. bill's paſſing into a 
Law is the beſt Hinge upon which the Liberties and Pro- 
-perties of the Subject can turn, and is the beſt Mean for pre- 
venting a Mr from corrupting future Parliaments: 
And I apprehend I have ſufficiently proven, that the pre- 
ſent Conduct of the War with Spain is ſo ſcandalouſly, ſo 
coolly managed, that all we can at beſt expect from it muſt 
be ſome ſtrange Blind of a ridiculous Peace. 

But now our ingenious Author attempts to entertain us 
with what he ſays is an impartial and candid Hiſtory of the 

reſent State of Europe, together with a pathetick Appeal to 

is Readers in Vindication of the Hero of his Letter. Now 
if this candid Hiſtory ſhould become one of our excellent 
modern Miſtakes, and this mighty Hero ſhould ſufter from 
indiſputable Conviction, then what for an Author have 
we? He ſays, The late Peace between the Emperor and Spain 
was projeffed at Rome, aud was intended as the Baſis of 4 
Catholick Alliance, and, from a full Perſwaſon of this, Spain bas 
acted as ſbe has done. 

Sir, I dare now pawn my Life on it, that this comes quite 
hot from the deep Brainof ſome M ial Prelate, and Ten 


to One but we ſhall preſently find the Church to be in the 
utmoſt Danger ; but a wicked croſs Accident has happened 
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to hinder this wiſe Story to run tightly upon All-fours; for 
well informed as he is, he cannot now a Days find ſuch a 
Man as the late excellent Earl of - Godolphin, to fall a 
Sacrifice to his falſe enthuſiaſtick Dream. ; 
But the true Matter of Fact, Sir, was this. When the 
King of Sardinia left the Confederates in /taly, from a Diſ- 

aſt he had taken about the Diviſion of the Milaneſe, France 
—— jealous of ſome ſecret Propoſals the Queen of Spain 
had made to the Emperor; wherefore, to be before- hand 
with the Spaniard, and to get Poſſeſſion of Lorrain, the on- 
Ivy Pointe de veue for which France entred into the War, ſhe 
ſuddenly clapt up a Peace with the Emperor, who pur 
her in Boſleſton of Lorrain in lieu of Tuſcany, which he got 
for his Son in Law. Thus you ſec it was impoſſible the Pope 
could have any Voice in making up Matters betwixt thoſe 
contending Powers, for the Bone to pick was it ſeems 
thrown in from another Quarter; and if it were poſſible I 
could be miſled in thoſe Facts, the moſt intelligent and can- 
did Daily-G axetteers, of Date the 6th, 7th, 13th, and 2 iſt 
February 1736, are the impudent falicFlatterers of ſomePer- 


ſons I could name; for they attributed all the Merit of this 


Peace, in their uſual Cant of groſs Adulation, to the great 
Weight, the mighty Addreſs, Dexterity, Influence andCre- 
dit of our moſt wiſe, and moſt penetrating preſent M—r, 
whoſe earneſt Deſire of continually blundering into Buſi- 
neſs with which he had never any Thing to do, and 
whoſe judicious Views of this Peace, at the Concluſion of 
the Treaty, might to him and his Scribblers have appeared 
rlorious ; but as its moſt certain Conſequences have ſince 
proved ſo fatal to all Europe, to ſhake the Burden off himſelf, 
he has pertly preſumed toſaddle his Holineſs with it. 

Now, Sir, I hope you are convinced the Baſis of this a- 


ſteniſhing Piece of Hiſtory is falſe. Our Author proceeds 
next to inform us, That as the French and Dutch are deeply 


intereſted in the Welt India Trade, therefore they cpid not ſa- 
crifice their own Intereſt to promote ours. I am certain there is 
no Nation that would promote our Trade at the Expence 
of ruining their own ; but if thoſe Powers are now equal- 
ly our Rivals in that Trade, who were never ſo before, 
muſt not that be aſcribed ro our Adm n, who, by 


neglecting + 


* 
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eglecting the Commerce of the Nation, have ſuſſtred 
the French and Dutch to enhance that Branch of our Trade, 
jecured by Conqueſt and many Articles of every Treaty 
they have negotiated. | 
he rhird Article of this candid Hiſtory, concerning our 
Northern Allies; is as extraordinary as the others ; far 
one of thoſe adheres to us for ſome weighty Reaſons we all 
know, and the providential Meaſures of France ſecured a- 
Bother of our quondam Friends in that Country, for another. 
Reaſon which we alſoall know. Now, good Brother Author, 
take this ſerious good Advice from me, That before you. 
mew any more of your candid impartial Hiſtories to the 
Publick, you will be graciouſly. pleaſed to accompliſh 
yourſelf: ar leaſt with an honeſt and more impartial Infor- 
mation. | 
Our Author proceeds to inſinuate, That to lay all the 
Blunders of our Adm n to the Charge of One is 
exaggerating Matters to a ſtrange Pitch, and puts ſeveral 
Queſtions as to what this One is chargeable with. 1 He, 
chargeable ( ſays our Author) with that warm Spirit of ca- 
tholick Piety that reigns in three great Courts of Europe ? I 
think he io not, becauſe I am of Opinion a warm pious. 
Care of religious Matters is the leaſt Ingredient of his Con- 
cern and his Compoſition; witneſs his great Anxiety for 
the Proteſtants of Thorn at the Treaty of Sorſſons, where, 
notwithſtauding of our petitioning the Parliament in their 
Favours, their claimant Caſe was never once mentioned; 
beſides, we have now no religious War; ſo this wife Que- 
ſtion ſeems not much to the preſent Parpoſe. I have al- 
ready ſhewn he is chargeable with our claſhing in a trad- 
ing Interettin the H eſt Indies with the Dutch and our firm 
Allies of France; but now our Author enquires if be is 
chargeable with the Contiawance of croſs Winds, and croſs Acci- 
dents. As for croſs Accidents, the World agree, that 
when a P——e M r is firmly reſolved to ex<cute 
any Project, he can do every T hing but change the Wea- 
ther; ſo, if we can depend upon his good Iuclinations to 
execute, there can be no Diſputes concerning his Powers: 
But Jam alſo afraid the croſs Winds will not altagether 
Clear him from this Charge; for it is certain many. Ships, . 
al chat 5rofs-ewinded Period, proceeded from the Ports where 
our 
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our Expedition was Wind-bound on Southern Voyages,” 
and the Spaniſh and French Squadrons ſailed alſo to America 
at that Time, and what was a fair Wind for them muſt al- 
ſo have been a — Wird for ——_— Og ———e, and this 
at One, in olicy, ought to have taken the Wea- 
— gage of Ache Revd mts of Great Britain. | 

But, ſays our Author, is he chargeable! with the flrange 
Notions Geraldino entertained of our Conduct? I anſwer, The 
Nation thinks he was ſo far chargeable with what he ſays 
was the Source of all our Misfortunes, that if he ſhall de- 
ny it they will bring undoubted Evidence of the Truth of 
this Charge. Geraldino oblerved, that rather as come to 
Biows, this One would have been ſatisfied with very little 
Reparation, and ſome People with good Reaſon aſſure us 
with no Reparation at all. 

The tame Conduct of the South-Sea Company, in which 
this Gne has alſo 'a good many Friends, when Geraldino in- 
ſolently demanded the immediate Payment of an alledged. 
Debt of 68,000 L. due by the Company to rhe King of 
Spain, together with their mutual Conferences in their 
ial Departments, convinced this Don, that 
Britain would never enter into a ferious War with Spain, 
while this Oue preſided in her Councils: He alſo abſer- 
ved the Promoters of the War were the Minority deſ- 
piſed by this One, tho' the Favourites of an injured Nati- 
on: He alſo knew how little Regard was paid ro the juſt 
Complaints and aftecting Peritions of our Merchants, oc- 
caſioned by the tame Conduct of this One. Tien who can 
be blamed for Geraldino's Notions and Miſtakes ? Why 
really, without exagyerating Matters, I apprehend it to 
be this individual One, this grand Miſtaker, who hath no- 
thing bur Miſtakos ro beſtow upon his ſuftering Coun- 
try. It is rumoured, That a Mittake in the Matter of 
Forrage blandered this Oye into the Tower; and another 
Miſtake ſome Twenty Years ago would have blundered the 
Nation into a perpetual State of Miſery, had the wiſe 
Scheme been either pothble or practicable; and it is whiſ- 
pered now, that if another wiſe Projett ſucceeds, I mean 
a Peace with Spain ar the Expence of giving up Gibralter 
and Pirtmabon, ſome Perſons may be blungered into fuch. 
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a Nooſe, that from thence to diſentangle themſelves, bie tick 
labor, hoc opus erit. rific! 
One would have thought our modeſt Author ſhould have f upor 
treated his Hero with more good Manners and leſs Fa- lat t! 
miliarity, than pointing him out to be the Weather- cock of [was 
the Nation, and appealing to the Publ ick, if this HE on high I that 
is chargeable with all the croſs Winds and foul Weather [Wh 
that blows over Britain. For my Part I ſhould have treated FB alt 
him I had ſuch a Value for, as I would have done one in I ther 
the higheſt Stations of Life, by appealing alſo to thePublick | the 
how tar he was chargeable or not with Matters of the [WI 
higheſt Importance, the certain Events of which muſt have join 
been fatal ro the Freedom of Europe in general, and to the 5 
Liberties of his native Country in particular: And as I have | on 
endeavoured to give ſome Anſwers to our Author's ingeni- Kit 
ous Queſtions, it is probable he may be out of Humour with | Ba: 
me, becauſe I have diftered ſome what from his Opinion of Im 
Things and of Perſons. However, I hope he will not re- | put 
fuſe me the ſame Liberty of interrogating which he has af- | xrif 
ſamed to himſelf, which makes me alſo own a great Cu- | ar 1 
rioſity, to be certainly informed from this Adept in all po- | eve 
litical Intelligence of ſome Things which concern our own,. | no! 
as well as the great Tranſactions and probable Events in | Af 
moſt of the great Courts concerned in this preſent Brawl of |. 
Europe. | Fab 
Who is chargeable with aggrandizing the Houſe of Bour- | dil 
bon, at the Expence of having undone the Houſe of Auſtria? De 
And to bring about this mighty Event, who is chargeable | na 
with the eventual Proviſions that were made in favours of I th 
Don Carlos by the quadruple Alliance? Who is chargeable | vo; 
with _— and ſending a Fleet to introduce Spaniſh Ga- | vi! 


riſons into Parma and Tuſcany by the Treaty of Seville? ur 
And to make up the Blunder of this Treaty, who contrived OL 
the ſecond Treaty of Vienna, whereby firſt the Emperor F. 
and then the King of France were alternately diſoblidged, in 


without any viſible or poſſible View of Advantage to Britain? 

Whois chargeable with ſuch ridiculous contradictory Con- C 

duct, whereby as to Day we were led to be the Allies of q 

Trance, and to Morrow we were gone with a Whiſtle to be rr 

the Friends of the Emperor, by engaging in the rraß f - | © 
bs (1 


e 
tick Sanction? And if this laſt Treaty is not one of theſe ar- 
tificial Blinds which our calumnious Author would thro 
upon the Patriots, why, ſo ſoon as the Emperor died, or 
at the Beginning of the laſt Seſſion of the laſt Parliament, 
was no ſuitable Proviſion made to fulfil our Stipulations of 
that Treaty in favours of the now undone Houle of Auſtria? 
Why was not a Fleet ſent to ride the Sovereign of the 
Baltic, to have kept Sweden within her own Limits, and 
thereby have enabled. Ruſſa to have given the promiſed, 
the proper Aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed Queen of Hungary:? 
W hy was not truſty H——ce ſent to engage the Dutch to 
_ a conſiderable Body of tlie Eugliſbd, who ought alſo to 
ave been ſent to the Netherlands, to have kept France in Play 
on that Side, and thereby have ſtopt the Carrier of that 
King's Troops in Germany to influence the Election of a 
Bavarian Prince, the known Slave of France, to fit upon the 
Imperial Throne ? Who is chargeable with the groſs Blind 
put upon the Nation and the Parliament, in granting a 
trifling Sum as a Subſidy ro the Queen of Hungary, when 
at the ſame Time all the World knows but too well, that 
even of that Money not a Penny has been given, that 
not a Battalion, not a Squadron have yet marched to her 
Aſhſtance ? | | 


In fine, who is chargeable with this Series of unaccount- 


able bad Policy, which, ſo ſoon as the Emperor died, was 


diſcovered to have been ſo many wicked and premeditared 
Deſigns, that in France ſhould be eſtabliſned univerſal” Mo- 
narchy, that the Houſe of Auſtria ſhould be no more, and 
that Britain, once the Balance-holder of the Power of Eu- 
rope, ſhould now become (oh direful Change !) the pro- 
vincial, fawning Slave of France? Then who has thus 
undone the Liberties of Europe, and has alſo moſt audaci- 
ouſly involved the Trade, the Glory, the conſtitutional 
Freedom, and poſhbly the eſtabliſhed Religion of Britain 
in the ſame Whirlwind of Ruin? 

Wherefore, Sir, your Electors, your Friends, your 
Countrymen, infiru# you to join in all parliamentary En- 
quiries, whereby the Authors of theſe wretched Meaſures 
may be brought to Laght, by the enquiring Repreſentatives 
of a gricyouſly injured People. 


But 
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and to become the greateſt Prince in Europe, he ought tg 


Auſtria from impending and immediate Ruin, and made 
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But if ſuch Enquirics are ſtill to be neglected, and thi 
mould become as obſequious to corrup——ve Po——ex 
85 was the laſt Parliament, let us then, my Countrymeg 
Patriots, Freemen, if that Name is yet extant. in Britain; 
fay, let us addreſs our 7 broxe, and lay before his Majelly 
The notable Examples of his Royal Predeceſſors; let yy 
Inform him, that to be great, to be the happy King of 
Britain, he muſt protect his Subjects, he muſt maintain theit 
Corifticurion, their Liberties, their Laws, their Religion, 


maintain the almoſt undoneBalance of Power, equally, be. 
twixt the diſtreſſed Houſe of Auſtria and its now triumphs 
ing Rival the Houſe of Burbon. 

For this End, that excellent Princeſs Queen E'i/abeth 
encouraged the Dutch to throw oft, the Fetters of Hanns 
Adminiſtration; for this End King Filliam brought about 
the Revolution in England, and, failing of the Srityh Royal 
Line, ſettled that Succeſhon in the illuſtrious Houſe of Han- 
nover; for this End the late glorions Queen Anne confir- 
med all King #iliam's Alliances, redeemed this Houſe of 


the Tyrant of France tremble at the Rapidity of her Con- 
ueſts; for this great End, his preſent Majeſty, at Ondenarde, 
— the Important Hero of — y, his noble 
Sword fought for the Cauſe of this fame Houſe of Auſtria, 
and as Britain's and Brunfwick's apparent Heir, his glorious 
Conqueſt ſecured this Balance of Power to Britaiv. - 
But oh! my Friends, if it is poſhble, that this long com- 
Plained of Influence ſhall ſtill prevail, and Britons can obtain 
no kindRedreſs for Britain's too juſt Complaints, then let us 
leave all our Injuries, all our Woes, to the Great Avenger of 
all Wrong, humbly deprecating his too juſt Wrath from 
this too guilty Land, and by our moſt ſincere Profſtrationg 
and unteigned Faſting, fervently implore Heaven's Al- 
mighty Aid, to protect this injured People from the Attempts 
of all heir Enemies. | 


am, | | 


